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Morningside Blvd., Port St. Lucie, Florida 


‘‘We insist on value...that’s why we’re paving 
all our streets with soil-cement!’’ 





... Says ELLIOTT MACKLE, President, 
The Mackle Co., Inc. 





“Soil-cement is our choice of pavement for the many miles of streets 

paved each year by The Mackle Company at Port Charlotte, Port Mala- 

bar, Port St. Lucie and other General Development Corporation com- SOIL 

munities in Florida. 
“Soil-cement is economical to install, which means savings and value +> 


for our customers. In addition, many blocks of soil-cement streets can PORTLAND 
be completed in a single day. This is a vital factor to us in maintaining i 
—\ 


————., 


land development and construction schedules and in holding down CEMENT 
paving costs. 


“Just as important, these streets assure low maintenance costs. They 
stay solid and don’t pothole or wash out at the edges. This means con- WATER 
tinuing economy for the community and for the property owners.” 
ail 
nal 


Taxpayers especially like soil-cement. Most of the materials cost 
nothing. The main ingredient is soil at the site—or old broken-up black- SOIL-CEMENT 
top or gravel. Mixed with portland cement and water, rolled and topped 
with bituminous coating—the pavement’s finished. Soil-cement can save 


tax money where you live, too! Soil-cement grows stronger year after UX WW, 


year. It’s the strongest pavement short of concrete. MODERN SX 











s 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION soil-cement 
1612 East Colonial Drive, Orlando, Florida 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete QR K  l AION 
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NEWS AND TRENDS 





SMALL LOAN COMPANIES FLOURISH 


: TALK AND PREDICTIONS 
Poorly understood, small loan companies are 
still considered by many to be “loan sharks.” INSIDE THE STATE 
Credit unions an banks are cutting into their FLORIDA CLOSE-UPS 
surprisingly modest profits. 
FINANCE 


TRADE CALENDAR 
ENTERTAINMENT INDUSTRY 


Florid la l a h PEOPLE AND CHANGES 
orida’s population explosion has brought in- 

creasing demands of top-flight entertainment. NEW INDUSTRIES 

Big name entertainers and spectaculars are & EXPANSIONS 


being booked throughout the state. 
TALLAHASSEE LETTER 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


TREND polled Florida sheriffs on the oft- 
proposed abolishment of «capital punishment. 
Despite public sentiment, they feel it’s a de- 
cided deterrent, whose severity lowers the 
rate of capital crimes. 


NEXT MONTH 








TOLL ROAD HASSLE 


Florida’s immediate need for limited access 
highways is shaping into a battle over how they 
should be financed. John Hammer, Florida 
Turnpike Authority Chairman and William 
Cramer, First District Congressman, disagree 
on the advantages of toll roads. 


Better Management 


TREND goes all out to find out what's 
good and bad about management in Flo- 
rida. Nearly 500 top executives in Florida 
manufacturing industries are being asked 
to confess about their management prob- 
lems. Many executives, identified by name, 
will personally report on both the pitfalls 
and opportunities in running their com- 


BEN HILL GRIFFIN, JR. 


Polk county’s citrus and cattle tycoon is a 
power in the State Legislature. His name is 
frequently mentioned as a possible 1964 guber- 
natorial candidate. 





panies. This will be one of TREND’s most 
comprehensive survey-stories to date and 
it promises some interesting and valuable 
reading. 
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Talk and Predictions 





Internal Revenue Service Discounts Expenses for Conventions 
in Resort Areas . . . East Coast Scallop Bed Is Lost . . . Foundation 
in Florida 


Set up to Supplement University Salaries 


seCONVENTION' EXPENSES 
ARE DISCOUNTED 50 per cent by 
the Internal Revenue Service when 
conventions are held in resort cities, 
according to reports which have 
reached Harold Colee, executive vice 
president of the Florida State Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Colee quotes one 
unidentified East Coast Chamber of 
Chamber Official: “Several of our 
members have been told by IRS 
officials that their travel expenses in 
connection with our conventions 
would not have been questioned if 
the meetings were held in commer- 
cial cities, because the amounts were 
proper. The fact that the meetings 
were held in resort areas cast an 
element of doubt as to their propri- 
ety and led the IRS to discount them 
by 50 per cent.” 


ee “THE MOVE TO LEGALIZE 
secondary boycotts could give more 
power to labor leaders. This would 
be on top of court decisions giving 
so much power to so few that labor 
organizers now can tell employers 
‘I own you’,” said Representative Phil 
M. Landrum (Dem., Ga.) speaking 
to a meeting of the National Cotton- 
seed Products Association at Miami 
Beach. 

“Soon we will have to choose be- 
tween a socially-tempered form of 
private enterprise and some form of 
laborism. Our biggest problem is 
whether management shall have the 
right to manage and the worker still 
have the right to work.” 


esCITRUS EXPORTS TO SCAN- 
DINAVIAN countries will increase 
in the near future, according to 
David A. Watts, vice president of 
the Strachan Shipping Company of 
Jacksonville and president of the 
Florida Ports and Foreign Trade 
Council. “For a long time we were 
handicapped by the dollar shortage, 
and the shortage of freezing and 
storing equipment on the other end,” 
Watts said. “Within the next year 
we'll be moving considerable citrus 
products, not only fresh, but canned, 
to Norway and other Scandinavian 
countries. Anyone over there would 
not hesitate to say that Florida citrus 
is the best.” 
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as MIAMI’S BISCAYNE FEDERAL 
Savings and Loan Association hopes 
to establish a group of architects who 
will aid builders in improving the 
design of popular priced homes, ac- 
cording to E. Albert Pallot, president. 
The full cost of the service would be 
borne by Biscayne Federal. 


“In today’s market, with buyers 
demanding solid value, the builder’s 
success depends on offering the home 
of tomorrow rather than the house 
of yesterday,” Pallot declared. “Al- 
though architects are usually called 
in for the design of custom homes, 
there is no reason why their special- 
ized knowledge cannot be used to 
produce a finer home for the lower 
priced buyer.” 


es WE SIMPLY DONT KNOW 
where the commercial size scallops 
have gone,” said Charles Renfroe, 
president of the Calico Scallop Cor- 
poration of Port Canaveral. “Our 
problem at the moment is not quan- 
tity, but size.” 

Renfroe was referring to the huge 
scallop bed which was discovered 
off Port Canaveral last February, and 
which has been lost. “If the scallop 
bed is not rediscovered soon, a gov- 
ernment boat is expected to re-enter 
the search,” Renfroe said. 


se USE OF PUBLIC CREDIT to 
finance plants for private industry is 
a poor policy, according to recent 
report released by the Investment 
Bankers Association of America. 


Reviewing recent developments in 
the use of municipal credit to provide 
manufacturing facilities for lease to 
private companies, the report notes 
that the three major municipal de- 
fault periods experienced in this 
country have one characteristic in 
common: Substantial defaults grew 
out of heavy indebtedness incurred 
for the purpose of aiding private 
enterprise. 


ssSALT WATER FISHING LI- 
CENSES in Florida are foreseen 
within six years by State Board of 
Conservation Director Ernest Mitts. 
But this won't stop the tourists ant 
more than did the sales tax, pens 
ing to Mitts. 


aaA NEWLY ORGANIZED EDU. 
CATION AND RESEARCH FOUN. 
DATION will handle salary supple. 
ments to attract top-ranked faculty 
members to Florida’s public and 
private universities. Founded by 
Governor Farris Bryant, millionaire 
Tampa shell home builder Jim 
Walter and Pensacola’s St. Regis 
Paper Company executive John Pace, 
the foundation will accept private 
contributions to supplement profes. 
sorial salaries, then seek out top 
professors to accept a position in 
Florida at the top salaries provided, 

“One of the California universities 
brags about having 12 Nobel prize 
winners on its faculty. There's no 
reason why Florida can’t do the 
same thing,” said John Evans, Bry- 
ant’s press aide. 


saTO DEVELOP MECHANICAL 
CITRUS harvesting methods, the 
federal government has been asked 
to appropriate $225,000. 

Frank E. Penn of Orlando, presi- 
dent of the Florida Industrial Har- 
vesting Committee, in requesting the 
appropriation before the Senate Agri- 
cultural Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee, said the money would be used 
by the Agricultural Research Service 
to research mechanical methods of 
harvesting and handling fruit. Penn 
claims the rapidly expanding citrus 
fruit market and a contracting labor 
force make the development of me- 
chanical methods necessary. 





ae RIVALRY AMONG CITIES for 
new plants “is the toughest I’ve ever 
seen, according to J. Saxton Lloyd, 
chairman of the executive board of 
Daytona Beach’s Committee of 100. 
“It’s a jungle fight with jungle tactia 
a —- tooth and nail fight... 
But we're learning fast and in a yeat 
well be up with everybody else.” 


as FRESH WATER SHRIMP, which 
abound in Lake Okeechobee, are ¢ 
commercial possibility, according to 
a recent survey released by the Flor- 
ida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. : 

Fresh water shrimp are smaller 
than the salt water variety, but they 
are good eating. “Economically, the 
species is an attractive one for arti- 
ficial breeding,” the report stated. 
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Inside the State 





ICC Examiner’s Decision Gives Tampa Rail Rates 
Equal to Other Gulf and South Atlantic Ports. 


ssEQUAL FREIGHT RATES on 
railroad export-import freight rates 
have been granted to Tampa by the 
ICC. The rates would be equal with 
other Gulf and South Atlantic ports. 

Tampa has been engaged in a 26- 
year fight to lower freight rates in 
export-import traffic moving to and 
from the mid-continent area gener- 
ally north of the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers. Rates were 10 to 20 per cent 
higher than at other Gulf and South 
Atlantic ports. 

The decision is subject to appeal 
by the ICC, but observers feel the 
decision will stand. 


ssA COMMITTEE ON ECO- 
NOMIC EDUCATION will be set 
up to find ways to improve the 
economy of the South. It will include 
leaders in education, industry, labor, 
agriculture and government. The 
plan was set up by top educators 
from 13 states meeting in Daytona 
Beach. Said Dr. Lyman Ginger, dean 
of the College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, “I believe it will 
help serve as a key to open the 
South’s door to greatness.” 


es EASTERN AIR LINES will elim- 
inate 30 to 35 of its reservation offices 
across the nation in a consolidation 
move to start within one year, ac- 
cording to H. Wayne Bevis, Eastern’s 
District sales manager at Tampa. He 
said six or seven centers in major 
cities will serve as clearing houses 
for passenger reservations on all 
Eastern flights. He said the reserva- 
tion centers would probably be lo- 
cated in Tampa, Miami, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta and Houston. 

Offices to be absorbed in the con- 
solidation will continue to have local 
phone listings. But the local number 
customers call will be a direct line 
to the reservation center for that 
district. There will be no toll charges 
on such calls. 


se ISLANDIA, Dade County’s new- 
est city has been approved by Mi- 
ami’s Metro government. A five-man 
council of property owners will have 
authority over the undeveloped is- 
lands off the coast of south Dade. 
Half of Islandia, about 4,000 acres 
above water, is owned by private 


interests. There are 4,000 acres of 
bottomland, surrounding the present 
islands, which is owned by the pub- 
lic. 

This bottomland could be filled 
and made usable. Up to now there 
has been no sale of public land to 
private owners because of an agree- 
ment between Dade County and the 
State Internal Improvement Board. 
Now the Board, which exercises final 
control over the sale of public bot- 
tomland, will deal with the council, 
which has not revealed its plans for 
development of the area. 


ss FLORIDA’S POPULATION is 
still growing, with the percentage of 
people moving into the state com- 
pared with the number moving out 
still on the plus side. But the per- 
centage of gain has decreased during 
the past five years. 

A study made by Aero Mayflower 
Transit Company, national long- 
distance household moving organi- 
zation, shows that for the frst three 
months in 1957, there were 117 per 
cent more families moving into Flor- 
ida than moving out. In the first 
three months of this year the rate 
dropped to 32 per cent. 

California and Arizona, the other 
two of the top three states showing 
gains in population, also showed 
decreases over the five-year period. 


es TEACHER PAY AND QUAL- 
ITY would be boosted under a plan 
submitted to the Dade County school 
board. A group of teachers and 
administrators proposed a new flex- 
ible salary schedule that would boost 
minimum pay from $4,200 to $4,550. 
Estimated extra cost to taxpayers 
was $5.3 million a year. 

Under the plan Dade county teach- 
ers would be given $600 annual 
raises after three years of teaching, 
or would be fired. It also provides 
intermediate scales for teachers who 
have completed part of the work 
toward advanced degrees. 

The plan is designed to give 
teachers their biggest pay raises be- 
tween their fourth and eighth years 
in the profession according to Dr. 
Carl Bair, executive secretary of the 
Classroom Teachers Association. 
“That's when we lose our most capa- 
ble people,” Bair said. 


esA NEWLY FORMED STATE- 
WIDE DAIRY co-operative has been 
formed. Known as Velda Co-opera- . 
tive Dairies, the organization has 
purchased the assets of the Velda 
a which becomes a mem- 
er. 

The co-op will have three main 
divisions, with headquarters in Mi- 
ami, Winter Haven and Jacksonville. 
Henry B. Pownall of Miami, presi- 
dent of the Velda Corporation, has 
been named general manager and 
secretary-treasurer of the co-op. H. 
M.C. Foster of West Palm Beach is 
president and J. W. Page of Yulee is 
vice president. Pownall said the co- 
op was organized to aid independent 
Florida milk producers. 

The original Velda Corporation 
was organized in 1949 with Arthur 
Vining Davis as principal stock- 
holder. It produced only ice cream 
until 1952 when Pownall became 
president and began its milk pro- 
ducing operation. 


ssTHE FLORIDA NUCLEAR 
COMMISSION will be the central 
coordinating authority for a compre- 
hensive program for the utilization 
of nuclear materials, and for the 
licensing and regulation of radiation 
sources, under the “Radiation Safety 
Act” passed by the 1961 Legislature. 

Some 14 state agencies are in- 
volved in the program in varying 
degrees, and a coordinating council 
consisting of representatives of these 
agencies will operate under Nuclear 
Commission authority to achieve 
concerted cooperative action when 
needed. 

Although the commission’s activi- 
ties relate primarily to the safe 
development of nuclear segments of 
the state’s economy, it is regarded 
as “uniquely well qualified” to fur- 
nish assistance to other science- 
oriented industries in the solution of 
problems. 

Robert R. Guthrie, chairman of 
the commission, said the code would 
greatly aid Florida’s drive for an 
“elite” technological industry. “Al- 
though the commission and other 
agencies face a big job in preparing 
for state control of radioactive mate- 
rial, we plan a vigorous drive with 
the development commission for 
nuclear and other science related 
industries,” Guthrie said. 
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TWO SIDES 
OF THE COIN... 
SPIN IT... 


EITHER WAY 
IT’S FLORIDA! 





SOHSSSHSSSSHSSSSSHSSSESEHSSEHSESSSEEESEEE 


One offers a wonderful, leisure- 
time playland . . . sun-filled the 
year ‘round. The other, an ex- 
panding, progressive market 
for Business and Industry — 
complete with fast land, sea 
and air transportation, an 
abundant labor force, ample 
resources and power. Our serv- 
ice area is growing and Tampa 
Electric Company is keeping 
ahead of the electric power 
needs of the future. 





SINCE 1899 


Tampa Electric Company 
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... Inside the State 





seA $4 MILLION RETIREMENT 
CENTER sponsored by the Method- 
st Church is scheduled for construc- 
tion in September, pending approval 
by the FHA. The center would be 
located 15 miles from Jacksonville. 

The center will be a miniature city 
housing 308 persons. Medical care 
would be available from the center’s 
hospital. 

Financing would be accomplished 
through founders fees ranging from 
$5,000 upward. Subsistence pay- 
ments would range from $170 to $310 
according to Rev. Thomas D. Ryan, 
director of the center. 


ss UNIFIED TAMPA BAY AREA 
ADVERTISING is favored by Her- 
man W. Goldner, recently elected 
mayor of St. Petersburg. Goldner 
proposes that all cities in the Tampa 
Bay area combine their efforts to 
become an “integral community.” 
Goldner hopes to get cities in the 
Tampa Bay area to coordinate their 
advertising budgets to play up the 
entire region. He also proposed an 
area mayor’s committee which would 
work on regional problems and plans. 


seTHE TAMPA BOARD OF 
REALTORS has increased from five 
to six percent the commissions it 
suggests that members charge. Real- 
tors, who make up the largest part 
of the real estate profession, are 
expected to follow the suggestion as 
are many non-realtor real estate 
brokers. 

The realtors reported that Tampa 
was not the first city to raise the 
commission to six per cent. Organi- 
zations such as the Tampa board are 
prohibited by law from telling mem- 
bers how much they can charge, but 
they can suggest an increase. 


ee THE BUSINESS WORLD will 
have few if any jobs for unskilled 
labor by 1970,” said State Industrial 
Commission Chairman A. Worley 
Brown, speaking in Tallahassee to 
June college, high school and voca- 
tional school graduates. Brown re- 
minded the graduates that the jobs 
of tomorrow will be filled by young 
men and women of today who pre- 
pare to fill them. 

“There will be rapid rates of 
growth in the construction and serv- 
ice trades, retail and wholesale bus- 
inesses, recreational and cultural 
activities, medical services, local and 
state governments, teachers, law 
enforcement and health personnel,” 
he predicted. 


ee 


aeCREDITORS HAVE UNSE 
CURED CLAIMS of = $1,155,36 
against Zayden Stores, Inc., Miami 
electrical appliance chain, a federal 
court has been told. 

The report of James C. Guilmartin, 
appointed by the court as receiver of 
the six-store chain, showed the cor 
poration has assets to cover all but 
$300,000 of its $1,177,530 indebted. 
ness. But most of the assets are 
stock in trade in warehouses and 
stores from the Bahamas, Honduras 
and Puerto Rico to New York. 

Thirty-four year old Alfredo Zay. 
den left the country last March after 
buying quantities of goods on credit, 


we DELTA AIR LINE'S two-month. 
old authority to operate across the 
Gulf from Orlando to New Orleans 
has been revoked. Inasmuch as Delta 
never asked for the authority in the 
first place, it’s not very disappointed, 

But with the opportunity thrown 
in its lap, Delta was arranging sched- 
ules for flights non-stop from Orlando 
to New Orleans as an alternate route 
on its transcontinental service be- 
tween Orlando and the West Coast. 
Elimination of the route (which was 
never actually flown) simply means 
that transcontinental passengers will 
change to jets at Atlanta instead of 
New Orleans. There is no difference 
in cost. 


saGENERAL DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION has moved into the 
South American market by opening 
offices in Caracas, Venezuela. The 
office will sell Florida homes and 
homesites to American engineers, 
military, civil service workers and 
others. 

F. E. Mackle, Jr., president of the 
corporation said if the venture is 
profitable, offices will be opened in 
major cities in the West Indies and 
Central and South America. The 
company maintains sales offices 
throughout the United States; Frank- 
fort, Germany and Paris, France, 
with an office planned for Tokyo, 
Japan. 


seFLORIDA RANKS'~ THIRD 
among the states as a choice for 4 
vacation, according to a Gallup poll 
of a cross-section of adults in the 
United States. California is first 
choice, with Hawaii second. 
According to the poll, an estimated 
41 million American adults are plan- 
ning to take a vacation trip away 
from home. 73 per cent plan thé 
trip during the summer months. 
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... Inside the State 


ssFLORIDA’S PER CAPITA IN- 
COME dropped from 90 to 87 per 
cent of the national average last 
year, the first drop since 1951. How- 
ever, per capita income again led 
the South, according to the State 
Chamber of Commerce. The Florida 
Retail Federation reported that gross 
sales in Florida during the first quar- 
ter of 1961 were some six per cent 
below sales for the corresponding 
period in 1960. Largest drop of any 
business in the state, the Retail Fed- 
eration reported, was experienced by 
contractors and building material 
firms, whose sales dropped 20 per 
cent in first quarter 1961 from the | 
same period a year ago. 











sa A HUGE HOUSING DEVELOP. | 
MENT is getting started quietly just | 
west of Hialeah. It embraces some 
3000 acres of land, most of it be- 
tween Hialeah and the Palmetto 
Expressway. It is part of the land | 
holdings of the family of former | 
state senator Ernest Graham. 

Development is being done by the 
Sengra Corporation. The plan is 
initially to build about 300 houses | 
within the Hialeah city limits. Even- | 
tual goal is to put up 8,000 homes, | 
but there is no fixed time schedule. | 
Early houses will range in price from 
$11,500 to $14,500, but later houses 
may run up to $50,000. _ 

The Sengra Corporation is headed 
by three sons of Ernest Graham: 
William Graham of Miami; Phillip 
Graham of Washington, D.C., pub- 
lisher of the Washington Post and 
new owner of Newsweek Magazine; ! 
and D. Robert Graham, a student | 
at Harvard Law School. 








SEWAGE TREATMENT 
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EQUIPMENT, INC. 


1627 GuLrFr-To-Bay BLvp. 
CLEARWATER, FLORIDA 
TELEPHONE 442-2117 









AnTHONY T. Rossi, Presipent 
Tropicana Propucts, INc. 
BRADENTON, Port CANAVERAL, FLA. 
AND New York City 


Born in Messina, Sicily,.son of a physician there, Anthony T. Rossi came to 
America at a very early age .. . has engaged in many occupations in New York 
and Florida. 

He has owned various food stores and successful restaurants. He owned New 
York City’s second self-service store. For a time he owned Miami Beach’s 
largest restaurant. 

In 1947, Mr. Rossi entered the citrus business at Bradenton. He was the first 
to successfully market fresh fruit salad segments in the north and midwest. 
His vacuum-pack process and speed of transportation pioneered that industry. 
In 1950, Mr. Rossi added frozen orange juice concentrate to his products. In 
1954, chilled orange juice was added to his line of products. His Tropicana brand 
is marketed in 43 states and Canada, is the largest selling chilled orange juice. 
Last summer, Tropicana Products, Incorporated, pioneered freshly-squeezed 
orange juice vacuum packed in glass containers, Because of its ability to keep 
fresh longer, this product is meeting with a great deal of success. Tropicana 
also markets grapefruit juice, various fruit drinks, frozen frait bars, orange 
oil and citrus pulp cattle feed. 

The expanding firm employs about 1,700 persons. 

Mr. Rossi is active in Christian work of all kinds, is on the board of directors 
of Columbia Bible College, Columbia, S.C. 

Hunt Trucks Sales sold Mr. Rossi his first trailer in 1949, has sold him over 
500 trucks and trailers since then. He is the sort of far-seeing businessman Hunt 
Truck Sales is proud to serve and grow with. 





WHITE © GMC ® AUTOCAR 
TRAILMOBILE * THERMO-KING 
Tampa | Miami | Lake Worth | St. Petersburg 
2-4221 NE 5-0331 JU 5-9858 7-3969 
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Was the 1961 Session 


A DO-NOTHING LEGISLATURE? 


Here Are Opinions of Leading Florida Newspaper Men 


The 1961 session of the Florida Legislature has 
sometimes been called a “do-nothing” session. Is this 
term justified? Seeking answers to this question, 
TREND obtained opinions from editors of leading daily 
newspapers. 

“Td call it a stand-pat Legislature,” says one of Flor- 
ida’s best known editors who asked not to be quoted by 
name. “It stood pat not only on taxes but, generally, on 
proposals for change. On State government it largely 
preserved the status quo, both in structure and in politi- 
cal control. The only change of any consequence was 
the adoption of the escheatment law; the legislative re- 
appointment amendment may or may not pass, but since 
it protects Pork Chop power, it does not represent much 
alteration in the existing pattern.” 


JOHN PENNEKAMP, MIAMI HERALD, says: 
“Donothingness sometimes has a value, especially when 
a period of stabilizing is indicated, which seems to be 
now ...I believe the Legislature deserves credit for 
‘not spending where they could not see the necessary 
money, and for not further assessing the people who 
may find themselves unable to pay. 

“We've got into the habit of looking for great and 
sweeping moves and decisions in our Legislative halls, 
and needed or not we're inclined to low rate the Leg- 
islators who choose to act with logic and reason in- 
stead of serving our appetite for bigness or sensational- 
ism. 

“Then, too, I think we must see on the credit side 
this session’s refusal to yield to temptation, even when 
it was political and cash-pressurized as with the Milk 
Commission and the whiskey advertising bills. The es- 
cheatment and the intangible tax reduction bills con- 
stituted astute legislation and will help me to overlook 
the Legislature’s demagogism in dealing with the evils 
in the Road Department.” 


MARTIN ANDERSEN, ORLANDO SENTINEL, 
says: “The major accomplishment of this past Legisla- 
ture was to hold the line on money matters . . . It may 
appear to be a negative viewpoint, but other major 
credits would be for the killing of some bad proposals 
such as the effort to curb free enterprise and do some 
back door price fixing by banning the advertising of 
liquor prices, and the bill that passed the Senate but 
was killed in house committee that would have allowed 
the use in court of evidence obtained by illegal means. . . 

“On Congressional reapportionment, the bill many 
members were forced to swallow rather than face the 
alternative of having four new Congressmen elected 
from the state at large, may rise up to haunt the Demo- 
crats of the state. Population of the districts is so gross- 
ly inequitable that Republican candidates will be able 
to use it for campaign fodder in the urban areas of the 
state for a long time to come. 

“Probably no session in recent years has been domin- 
ated so completely by its leaders and a more than usual 
share of the credit for the good and blame for the bad, 
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. tax adjustment measures, and some mild or gradual ad- 


should be given to Senate President Randolph Hodge 
of Cedar Key and William Chappell of Ocala, Speake; 
of the House. 

“Outside of the unusually tight control by leadership 
this session was probably no better or no worse than 
those of the past decade.” 







n 
MALCOLM JOHNSON, TALLAHASSEE DEMO.§ ,, 
CRAT, says: “Its greatest sins were of omission, not 4 
commission. The same goes for its beneficences. ‘ 
“Its greatest accomplishment was omission of any i 
substantial new taxes, and the achievement of a general i 
fund budget it could claim (somewhat dubiously) to bj, 
in balance. . 
“Its major failures were in backing off from consti} | 
tutional revision, shelving efforts to promote local tax 
responsibility, and ignoring the pressing problems off , 
growth facing both state facilities and local communi-§ 
ties. It missed a chance to take advantage of the lull to§ | 
set up procedures for planning for the future. 
“There was internal harmony, almost to a fault. In ‘ 
dependent voices were subdued by complete majority} 
bloc control of both houses. The blocs were organized§ 


more for conservative defense than for aggressive legis- 
lation, which made it a pushover session for special in- 
terest lobbies that want mainly to be left alone. 

“And there was harmony with the Governor. He 
didn’t ask for much that was politically difficult for the 
legislators to give — and he seldom pressed for action 
on the more difficult parts of his program. So some of 
them failed without a noisy fight. 

“On the positive side, the Legislature must be cred: 
ited with some high grades for a traffic safety program, 
for finally taking abandoned funds into the treasury 
where they belong, for peaceful solution of legislative 
reapportionment (if it remains solved when the voters 
get through balloting on it), for congressional redistrict- 
ing, for intangible tax reduction, for some sound state 





ministrative reforms.” 


NELSON POYNTER, ST. PETERSBURG TIMES, 
says: “The Florida Legislature labored hard and ac- 
complished less than usual. The structural weakness of 
Florida’s government has become apparent to the most 
casual citizen. Most states have legislatures which are 
still geared to a rural dominance in an age of urbaniza- 
tion. But most states give strong powers to the gover- 
nor. In Florida the governor is still a captive of the} 
fears which arose after the Civil War when government 
was thrust upon the states of the Confederacy. Too 
many checks surround him. The Legislature dominates 
the administrative functions of our government. 

“Florida’s growth and betterment will be slowed un- 
til we achieve a more equitable political balance. The 
governor must take the first step by recognizing what's 
good for the metropolitan areas is good for Florida. He 
can start this even with his present limited powers.” P 
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DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATIONS 


New state legislation sets up 
framework for investment 
companies which will aid 
Florida firms with low cost 
money. 


One bill instigated by Governor , 


Bryant and enacted by the 1961 
Florida Legislature could have far- 
reaching effects upon the state's 
efforts to bolster its economy with 
new industries and businesses. 

It is the Industrial Development 
Corporations Act (House Bill 1508) 
which in effect provides a method 
whereby financial institutions may 
organize to share risks in develop- 
ment loans for the establishment of 
new enterprise to persons who are 
unable to obtain conventional fi- 
nancing. 

The development corporations 
must be organized by a minimum of 
25 persons with a subscription of at 
least $100,000 in capital, and with 
agreement of at least 15 banks 
and/or building and loan associations 
and insurance companies to become 
members. 

The financial institution members 
lend money to the corporation at a 
rate at least one quarter of one per 
cent in excess of the prime rate of 
interest prevailing at the time, and 
the corporation itself makes the 
loans to business and industry. 

Loan limits are assigned to the 
individual financial institution mem- 
bers, who must provide their pro- 
rata share of any loan when called 
upon to do so by the directors of 
the corporation. The corporation’s 
loan limit is that which does not 
exceed 10 times the amount paid in 
on capital stock. Financial institu- 
tions may withdraw only upon five 
year’s notice, but are exempted from 
the requirements of making addi- 
tional loans once they file such 
notice. 

Once the development corpora- 
tions are in operation, they must set 
aside at the end of each fiscal year 
not less than 10 per cent of their net 
earnings as earned surplus, and must 
continue to do so until this earned 
surplus shall equal one half of the 
amount paid in on capital stock then 
outstanding. 

The development corporations will 
be subject to the same examination 
and regulation by the State Comp- 
troller as are state banks and trust 
companies. 

In essence, the new state law pro- 


vides implementation for the Federal 
Small Business Investment Act of 
1958, insofar as it pertains to devel- 
opment corporations, It appears to 
provide a vehicle which can sub- 
stantially reduce the risks inherent 
in individual loans to new enter- 
prises. 

A number of states have passed 
similar legislation, including North 
Carolina, Connecticut, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New York 
and Rhode Island. 

Wendell Jarrard, chairman of the 
Florida Development Commission 


says that “states which have had such 
organizations in operation have been 
doing a much more effective job 
than has Florida in recent years” in 
attracting industry. 

He sees the benefit as being pri- 
marily directed toward small busi- 
ness and small communities. “A plant 
with only 20 employes means a great 
deal to a small town. With the exist- 
ence of an industrial development 
corporation these municipalities will 
be able to compete with the big 
metropolitan areas by providing the 
financing industry requires.” End 
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Oura-Stress, Inc., Leesburg 
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Florida Prestressed Concrete, Inc., Tampa 
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Buy concrete. . 
Florida by Florida businessmen such as you. 





@ Build with prestressed concrete and get the benefit 
of lower insurance rates and high fire resistance. 

Fire tests conducted on prestressed concrete, in full 
conformity with ASTM-E-19, have been in progress 
for several years. Based on the results of these 
tests, Underwriters’ Laboratories, in January, 1961, 
issued the two-hour label service to prestressed concrete 


So, build with confidence . . . build with prestressed con- 


crete double tees with 
the two-hour fire retard- 
ant classification. One 


of the producers listed 


below will be pleased to give you addi- 
tional information about the advantages 
of prestressed concrete construction. 





- PRESTRESSED CONCRETE 


MEMBERS 


Perma-Stress, Inc., Holly Hill 
Pre-Cast Corp., Miami 
Prestressed Concrete, Inc., Lakeland 
Southern Prestress Concrete, Inc., 
Panama City 
Southern Prestress Concrete, Inc., Pensacola 
West Coast Shell Corp., Sarasota 
R. H. Wright, Inc., Fort Lauderdale 


. the building material produced in 


florida prestressed 
concrete assn. 
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-, ae people call them loan sharks. 

Small loan companies deny they are loan sharks, 
“We've got to charge the interest we do because the 
loans we make are for small amounts of money. Credit 
investigations and other costs are pretty standard 
regardless of the size of the loan, so to avoid losing 
money we've got to receive higher interest,” they say, 

The small loan companies have vociferous enemies 
nevertheless. 

State Senator Verle Pope of St. Augustine is one of 
the small loan companies’ most outspoken critics. In 
the recent session of the Legislature, Senator Pope 
launched an attack on Raeburn Horn, lobbyist for the 
small loan companies and a former state senator him- 
self. Pope spoke after Horn had played a leading part 
in the defeat of a measure which would have increased 
the intangible tax on small loans from one mill to two, 
the money going to schools. 

“He can protect these loan sharks,” said Pope. “The 
Florida Education Association should be ashamed of 
itself for letting this man get ahead of it.” 

Senator Pope introduced another bill, also defeated, 
which would have levied a three per cent tax “on all 
loans in Florida bearing interest at a rate of interest or 
equivalent to a rate of interest of 20 per cent or higher 
per annum. 

Are fabulous and unjustified profits being made in 
this business? 

In 1957, Lowell C. Yoder, associate professor of 
marketing in the College of Business Administration of 
the University of Florida made an extensive study of 
Florida small loan companies which was published as 
a book entitled “The Consumer Finance Industry in 
Florida.” Professor Yoder found, using figures submit- 
ted to the State Comptroller’s Office for the year 1955 
that the expenses of doing business were indeed high, 
and profits were not great. The ratio of total expenses 
to total outstandings for all small loan companies in 
Florida was over 28 per cent. “...a net return of 5.75 
per cent per annum for all small loan companies and 
2.88 per cent for all consumer discount companies is a 
very low rate indeed, considering the hazards of the 
industry.” Net return of small loan companies in 1959 
was 5.9 per cent. 

The fact that profits of small loan companies are 
not high in comparison to the rates of interest charged 
is poorly understood by the people 
of Florida, according to Stephen B. 
Straske, president of the Florida 
Consumer Finance Association, with 
headquarters in Tampa. “We plan to 
step up our public relations program 
to acquaint the public better with 
the facts of our industry,” he says. 

Small loan companies as known 
today do not have a long history. 

The demand for small loans rose 
in the U.S. with the development of 
industrial society and the growth of large cities. Until 
about 1910, unregulated loan sharks (these were the 
genuine article) offered millions of lower income peo- 
ple with inadequate savings their only source of small 
loans. Interest rates charged by these loan sharks, and 
collected by any means, legal or illegal, which worked 
best, varied considerably, but 20 per cent per month 
and higher were not unusual. 

In 1907 the Russell Sage Foundation was formed 
to work for better social and living conditions in the 
U.S. It decided to do something about the loan shark 
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. . . 60 Per Cent of Loan Companies Operated by Chains 


LOAN OFFICES 





576 Offices 





LOAN COMPANY ASSETS 





1960 
$183 Million 


1955 
$93 Million 





evil. After several years of study, the Foundation drew 
up a model bill, known as the Uniform Small Loan 
Law. This bill established loan ceilings, an all-inclusive 
maximum charge with the prohibition of any other fees 
and charges, and a plan for licensing and supervising 
lenders to protect borrowers against unfair practices. 
Gradually, most states adopted legislation patterned 
after the Russell Sage Foundation’s Uniform Small 
Loan Law, and modern small loan companies were 

rm. 
Florida adopted its small loan law (based on the 
fourth draft of the Foundation’s Model Law) in 1925. 
- was to be known henceforth as Chapter 516, Florida 
tatutes. 


Small Loan Law 


The 1925 law permitted small loan companies to 
lend up to $300 and charge interest at the rate of 3.5 
per cent per month on the outstanding balance. No 
other fees of any kind were sanctioned except lawful 
fees, if any, actually paid out for filing, recording or 
releasing instruments securing the loan in a public 
office. The law was clear that the entire contract would 
be voided, and no collection of interest or principal 
would be lawful, if these legal charges were exceeded. 

In 1949 a new and different small loan law—the 
Discount Consumer Finance Act—was enacted. Known 
as Chapter 519, Florida Statutes, this law differed from 
Chapter 516 primarily in the way charges were com- 
puted. For loans of $300 or less, interest charges 
ragerse were eight per cent per year on a discount 

asis, plus two per cent to cover the costs of investiga- 
tion and other services in connection with the loan. 
In addition, a monthly service charge of 20 cents for 
each $25 of the original loan was permitted. If agree- 
ment was made in writing at the time of the original 
loan, a delinquency fee of five cents per dollar could 


be made on each installment delinquent five days or 
more. This charge, however, could be imposed only 
once on each delinquent installment. 

In Florida now there are both small loan offices 
operating under the provisions of Chapter 516, and 
discount consumer finance offices operating under the 
provisions of Chapter 519. Since certain amendments 
to the statutes enacted by the 1957 session of the 
Legislature, the only significant difference between 
them is in their manner of computing interest and 
charges. The discount consumer finance offices dis- 
tinguish between interest on money lent and service 
charges; the small loan offices do not. 

The 1957 amendments permitted small loan com- 
panies to increase their maximum loans to $600. But 
the interest they could charge was reduced from 3.5 
per cent per month on the first $300 to three per cent. 
Only two per cent per month could be charged on the 
amount over $300 up to $600. 

Maximum loans made by discount consumer finance 
offices under Chapter 519 were raised to $600; interest 
and charges were left unchanged. 


Commercial Banks Enter Small Loan Field 


In recent years commercial banks have gone heavily 
into the consumer loan field. Prior to the Great De- 
pression, small loans were an insignificant part of 
commercial banking. However, because of the rising 
demand for small loans, and the favorable experience 
of the small loan companies, today over 80 per cent 
of all commercial banks make consumer loans, and 
more than 7,000 commercial banks nationwide have 
special departments organized for this purpose. 

Because of the semi-public nature of commercial 
banks, their obligations to depositors as well as stock- 
holders, and the rates they are able to charge, their 
credit policies tend to be more selective than those of 
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Their Growth Is Result of Filling a Need... 


the small loan companies. However, as Carl D. Leach, 
vice president of the First National Bank of Tampa in 
charge of the Small Loan Department, says: “Over 75 
per cent of the people who get loans easily from the 
small loan companies could go to a bank and get a loan 
just as easily.” 

Small loan companies do not accept poor risks. 
According to Roy Caruthers, director of the Consumer 
Finance and Small Loan Departments of the state 
Comptroller's office, the loss experience of offices under 
his jurisdiction in 1960 was under one per cent—a good 
record for any lending institution. 


Keen Competition 


There is keen competition for customers between 
banks and small loan companies. 

In Florida, the small loan departments of banks 
customarily charge interest at the rate of six per cent 
per year on a discount basis. Figured as interest on 
unpaid balance, this comes to a trifle under one per 
cent per month. So the interest charged by small loan 
companies on loans under $300 is about three times 
as great as that charged by commercial banks. On the 
amount over $300 and under $600, interest is about 
twice the bank rate. 

How can banks charge interest rates on small loans 
which are so much lower and still make a profit? 

The answer usually given by the small loan people 
is that the average size of banks’ small loans is greater. 
Their loan ceiling is $5,000. The law also permits 
them to charge a minimum fee of five dollars on install- 
ment loans and a two per cent credit investigation fee. 


Public Image Hurts Banks 


Despite the striking difference in interest rates, 
last year Florida’s small loan companies lent out 
something like a quarter of a billion dollars. How do 
they get so much business? 

“The public image of banks in some cases is one 
of grimness and severity,” says Leach. “Of course it’s 
a false image, and bank advertising is aimed at chang- 
ing it. But it persists.” 

E. P. “Tony” Lyle, youngish manager of a chain- 
operated Tampa small loan office says banks fail to 
impart a sense of friendliness and understanding to 
their customers. “The thing that makes a good small 
loan man is his ability to listen to other people’s prob- 
lems,” says Lyle. Bankers, apparently, frequently are 
either too busy or too unsympathetic to do this. 

Small loan people consider credit unions to be 
their most dangerous competition. As Professor Yoder 
writes: “Credit unions are able to lend to their mem- 
bers at relatively low rates because of the many sub- 
sidies and advantages which they enjoy. Because they 
lend only to members about whom substantial credit 
information is readily available, they enjoy some sav- 
ings in investigation costs. They enjoy a preferred 
position so far as taxes are concerned, being tax-exempt 
except for taxes on real estate and tangible personal 
property. 

In the four-year period 1955-1959, the average total 
assets of all these offices nearly doubled to $183 million 
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from $93.3 million, while earnings (before deducting 
interest on borrowed funds)) more than doubled to 
$10.94 million from $5.24 million. Total outstandings 
for the year 1955 averaged $71.3 million; at the close 
of 1960 outstandings totalled $191.4 million. 


Trend is Toward Chains 


There is a trend toward bigness, a chain-store type 
operation in the small loan field. Chain outfits can 
obtain capital at lower cost, centralize advertising 
efforts, and effect other economies which smaller, local 
outfits cannot do. In 1955, which was the year Pro- 
fessor Yoder studied, there were more independent 
offices (any loan company with headquarters in Florida, 
regardless of the number of its offices) than chain 
operated offices in Florida. Of the 792 offices in the 
state five years later, 478 of them, or 60 per cent, were 
operated by chain outfits. In the single month of May 
of this year, 18 independent offices were taken over 
by out-of-state chains. 

With tireless enemies in high places, is there a 
likelihood of small loan companies sometime in the 
future being legislated out of business? 

“No,” says Consumer Finance Association President 
Straske. “Small loan companies as regulated at present 
render a needed service in modern communities. If 
they were not permitted to function, the void they 
left would be filled by unregulated loan sharks. There 
would be a return to astronomical interest rates and 
strong-arm collection methods.” 

“Tax exemption, however, constitutes but a minor 
subsidy. More important are the free use of office 
space and office machines frequently supplied by 
employers, permission to perform credit union business 
during working hours, performance of duties by off- 
cers without compensation, and a check-off system of 
collections. The substantially larger loan ceiling and 
the higher average loan are major factors permitting 
a lower rate of charge. Finally, the fact that credit 
union funds are, for the most part, secured from savings 
of members, upon which only nominal interest rates 
may be legally paid, gives the credit union some 
advantage in acquiring working capital . . ..” 

Despite competition, the small loan business in 
Florida is flourishing. Between 1955 and 1960 the 
number of offices (under both Chapters 516 and 519) 
increased to 792 from 576, a 37.5 per cent rise. 


Large Profits Uncommon 


Can a lot of money be made easily in the small 
loan business? 

According to Roy Caruthers of the Comptroller’s 
office, large profits have been made by Florida opera- 
tors in the past. “The larger the outstandings of an 
office, the greater the profits are proportionately,” he 
explains. There are six offices in Florida with outstand- 
ings of more than a million dollars. Fifty-five offices 
have outstandings of more than $500,000. 

Do chain managers often go into business for 
themselves? 

“No,” says Tony Lyle. “They know the problems 
of the business too well.” End 
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Show business in Florida is tooting a multi-million 
dollar-a-year melody. The entertainment spotlight that 
shone down for years on Miami Beach’s glittering hotel- 
cafe nightlife today is lighting up the whole of Florida. 

Entrepreneurs of hotels, motels, cocktail lounges, 
restaurants, night clubs, bars and cafes, wrestling with 
each other for nightlifers’ dollars, are investing more 
money for performers and musicians than ever before 
in Florida history. 

Dance bands, duos, trios, combos, musical groups, 
orchestras, revue shows, big name personalities and 
singers and dancers are obtaining booking engagements 
in cities whose entertainment a few years back was 
limited to movie houses. And many show people have 
come to Florida to find such steady bookings, and 
money comparable to big cities, that they've sent for 
their families and settled down in the state. 

The soaring population gain of the fifties was the 
shot-in-the-arm that show business needed to balloon 
into a giant Florida industry: A steadily-increasing wave 
of hotels, motels and restaurants swept up to meet this 
new population’s needs; military installations sprang to 
new life in such areas as Pensacola, Jacksonville, Tampa, 
Orlando, Cocoa Beach, Fort Walton, Homestead and 
Sanford; colleges and universities burst to their seams; 
and hosts of private clubs—country clubs, after-hour key 


ATTRACTIONS: 


TOP CALIBER performers and specta- 
culars are being booked in Florida. The 
Americana Hotel at Miami Beach recently 
featured “Holiday in Japan.” Hildegarde 
has appeared at Orlando's Langford Hotel. 





Entertainment Industry ... Marked UPBEAT 


Competition for Live Show Talent Rises 


By Stanley Roberts 


clubs, sports enthusiasts’ clubs as well as civic and 
charitable groups—shot onto the scene. 

A whole new entertainment audience opened up in 
Florida. A great many of the newcomers had lived in 
large cities and were accustomed to top live show talent. 
Competing for this audience, night spot operators began 
spending more money to lure skilled entertainers instead 
of local, homegrown talent they had been using for 
years. Many operators who tried to avoid big enter- 
tainment budgets discovered that their customers—and 
their profits—faded as completely as vaudeville. 

Show business blossomed into a major Florida enter- 
prise. Three of the nation’s largest entertainment agen- 
cies, Music Corporation Of America, General Artists 
Corporation and Associated Booking Corporation, estab- 
lished Miami bureaus to provide faster, more complete 
service to the ever-growing talent market. 

Brevard County, for example, and Cocoa Beach in 
particular, was transformed virtually overnight from a 
sleepy coastal area into a booming center of America’s 
huge missile building program. 

The beach’s first motel, the Starlite, became the 
unofficial headquarters for space scientists, military offi- 
cials and newspaper and magazine reporters; its cock- 
tail lounge nightly packed in huge audiences. The 
Starlite’s phenomenal success quickly attracted compe- 
tition. Within a few years, the Ko Ko, Satellite, Polaris, 
Congress Inn and Holiday Inn motels were built. Com- 
petition among the cocktail lounges became intense. 

Orlando talent booking agent Sammy Roen, who 
handles entertainment throughout all of Central Florida, 
recalls that he was “working practically around-the- 











clock” to provide good talent for the beach spots. 

Roen, who had been with Music Corporation of 
America in New York City before moving to Florida, 
has seen the rise and fall of many Central Florida night 
spots due in great part to entertainment reasons. 

One example is the Three O'Clock Steak House, five 
miles north of Orlando. “Its two previous operators 
had failed,” recalls Roen. “Although the food was ade- 
quate the entertainment wasn’t.” The current owners 
of the night spot booked the Town Criers, a trio man- 
aged by Roen. The original four-week booking did so 
well for the operators the trio was held over for a total 
of 15 weeks. Roen then sold the steak house the Mark 
Wayne Quartet, direct from Las Vegas. This group 
drew tremendous business. 

And the Langford Hotel, the $1.5 million commer- 
cial-resort hotel in Winter Park, put its dining room and 
cocktail lounge into the black last summer by beginning 
a policy of booking top-ranked entertainment. Roen 
has brought in such stars as Rudy Vallee, Tito Guizar, 
pianist Jan August, female vocalists Hildegarde, Eileen 
Barton, Helen Forrest, Carol Bruce, Li Lo, star of Can 
Can; organist Lenny Dee, comedians Henny Youngman, 
Jerry Lester, ice show extravaganzas, and Hollywood, 
Hawaiian and French musical revues. 

“Many people thought our entertainment program 
at the Langford was too ambitious for an area like 
Orlando,” Roen says. “But Bob Langford, the hotel 
owner, felt that by bringing headliners to the hotel, the 
Langford could establish itself as Central Florida’s top 
show place. And the cash register receipts prove he 
was right.” 


Top Talent Has Drawing Power 


Pressed by competition, restaurant and cafe opera- 
tors have discovered the tremendous drawing power of 
top show talent. Two years ago, for instance, Roen 
recalls he booked an ice show spectacular into one of 
the main dining rooms of the world-famous Columbia 
Restaurant in Tampa. “Actually it was a daring move 
by the management,” says Roen. “It had never been 
attempted before in a Florida restaurant. But the results 
proved it was a smart move, and well worth the cost 
of the talent and the expense of building an indoor 
skating rink.” 

Bolstered by bigger budgets than ever before, the 
officers clubs and non-commission officers clubs at Flor- 
ida’s military establishments are booking high caliber 
talent. At the Pensacola Naval Air Station, for instance, 
regularly-scheduled revue shows are held at the officers 
and enlisted men’s clubs. Each month an all-base enter- 
tainment function is held in the base theater. At Patrick 
Air Force Base, entertainment is held regularly in both 
the officers and NCO clubs. Performers often come up 
from Miami just for these one-night shows. 

One of the state’s biggest sources of talent for the 
increasingly popular revue show is Burton E. Van Deu- 
sen Show Productions of Miami. A former entertainer 
turned agent, Van Deusen represents a complete stock 
of talent that includes everything from full-scale revue 
shows to juggling acts. His shows, booked to all corners 
of the state, play engagements for private clubs, military 
bases, conventions, college campuses, hotel-cafe rooms 
as well as circuses and fairs. 

Florida has booking agents in most of its major 
cities. Roen, for example, is in Orlando, handling all 
of Central Florida. Yet he also negotiates contracts as 
far south as Miami, West Palm Beach and in Jackson- 
ville, Tampa, Lakeland, Clearwater and Sarasota. 
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Other major Florida agents include Florida Attrac. 
tions, headed by former Chicagoan Milo Stelt in Fort 
Lauderdale; Bill Beutel, formerly MCA’s Cleveland 
office manager, now heads the giant agency's Miami 
office; Joe Glaser, the agent who owns Associated Book- 
ing Corporation, established Art Frew in his Miami 
outlet. General Artists Corporation, currently going 
through a company sale and re-organization, has just 
dead its Florida office. 

Nico Covara has operated a talent office for years 
in Jacksonville. Harry Newell heads Southern Enter. 
tainment Service in St. Petersburg; Robert Baker of 
Baker Artist Booking Agency covers Tampa; Robert 
Watts books talent in Pensacola. 

Although tremors of Florida’s entertainment quake 
are rocking all of the state, the biggest thunder stil] 
stems from Miami Beach’s galaxy of resort hotels and 
cafes. This past winter season, for example, Variety, 
the bible of show business, estimated that performers 
and musicians would earn up to $3 million for the 16- 
to-20 week extended season. 





Competition at Miami Beach 


Battling for tourists’ entertainment dollars, ocean- 
front pore oral each winter import a veritable 
“Who's Who” of American talent. According to Variety, 
this has become a “must” for hotels. It was sparked by 
Morris Lansburgh, who masterminds the fortunes of the 
Miami Beach Associated Hotels—the Deauville, Sherry- 
Frontenac, Casablanca, Versailles, Crown and Sans 
Souci. 

Lansburgh conceived the “Calvacade of Stars” plan 
whereby guests are bussed from the five member hotels 
to the Deauville, twice and three times weekly, to view 
top acts that appear for one performance each. Such 
diversified talent as Bobby Darin, Judy Garland, Car- 
men Cavallaro, Victor Borge, Jimmy Durante, the 
McGuire Sisters, Jose Iturbi and Milton Berle, among 
others, were booked this winter for the “Calvacade.” 

Other hotel groups followed up with a “Shower of 
Stars” concept with big name entertainers appearing 
on one-week guarantees. Last season’s “Shower” as 
included Liberace, Tito Guizar, the Crew Cuts an 
others. 

The Lansburgh setup was the first to obtain a solid 
star lineup, thanks to the higher-offer base on which 
he can work. Each of his hotels is assessed so much 
per room towards the “Calvacade” talent budget. Well 
over 2,000 rooms are involved. 

Nowhere in the nation is the battle for talent keener 
than among the beach’s most fashionable resorts, the 
Fontainebleau, Eden Roc and Deauville. The Font last 
winter booked Joey Bishop, Mort Sahl, Dean Martin, 
Sammy Davis, Jr., and Frank Sinatra; the Roc engaged 
Harry Belafonte, Johnny Mathis, Alan King, Ella Fitz- 
gerald, Peggy Lee, Tony Martin, Joe E. Lewis, Lena 
Horne, Nat “King” Cole and other equally big show 
names. 

Intensity of the hotel competition and resultant up- 
ping in bids for acts they want, has paved the way 
for the return of the revue idea to Miami Beach. The 
highly successful Lou Walters production, which just 
completed its third year-round edition at the Carillon, 
appears to have started a trend. 

Some of the big hotels are considering their own 
production ideas re, Sen than joining the costly competi- 
tion for names. For example, the Americana booked the 
“Holiday In Japan” spectacular, and the Saxony built a 
revue production around Diosa Costello. End 
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By Hampton Dunn 


= session of the Florida 
Legislature has come and gone. And 
what has become a biennial topic for 
the lawmakers—a proposal to abolish 
capital punishment in the state re- 
ceived its due notice during the 1961 
session. . 

And, as it has in the past, the 
proposal met sudden death at the 
hands of the legislators. 

“But it'll come up again two years 
from now,” predicts Hillsborough 
County’s lawyer-lawmaker, Rep. 
Tom Whitaker Jr., who was the only 
member of a House committee this 
year to vote in favor of the bill to 
outlaw so-called “legalized murder” 
by the State of Florida. 

“If it (capital punishment) is the 
deterrent to crime they claim it is,” 
reasons Whitaker, “why not set the 
chair up in the public square and 
really make a show of it?” 

Despite the apparent sentiment 
against change within the chambers 
of the Legislature, the subject is one 
that many elements of society insist 
on keeping alive. 

In recent months, there has been 
a demand for abolishment coming 
from some politicians, criminologists, 
sociologists, psychiatrists, theologians 
and others. But counterparts in each 
field will argue the opposite view. 

Probably the most vociferous on 
maintaining the present system are 
the prosecutors and law enforcement 
officers. 

The chief law enforcement officer 
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Florida Sheriffs Insist it’s Needed 


Lawmen and Prosecutors Unite 
Against ‘’Do-Gooders.”’ 


in each county is the sheriff. What 
does he think about abolishing capi- 
tal punishment? 

To find out, FLORIDA TREND 
polled the 67 sheriffs on the subject, 
asking this question: “Do you think 
the abolishment of capital punish- 
ment could be in the interest of bet- 
ter law enforcement in Florida?” 

Nearly half of the sheriffs re- 
sponded. 


Kelly Stands Alone 


Only one sheriff—Tom Kelly of 
Dade County (Miami) — favored 
abolishment. He reasoned simply 
that “Legalized murder has failed to 
reduce crime.” 

Two sheriffs—Dale Carson of Du- 
val (Jacksonville) and Ken Gross of 
Manatee ( Bradenton )—were “doubt- 
ful” abolishment would improve law 
enforcement. 

Carson had no comment. Newly- 
elected Gross suggested, “If the 
abolishment of capital punishment 
meant that the prisoner would serve 
the rest of his natural life at hard 
labor without a parole, then I believe 
that it would tend towards better 
law enforcement. However, there 
would be more cost to the taxpayers.” 

The remaining 25 sheriffs who 
answered the poll united in a thun- 
derous “No” to any change. Their 
combined years of service as sheriffs 
amounts to 241% years. 

Primitive societies did not execute 


persons for committing such crimes 
as murder. The victim's family 
sought revenge or accepted payment 
from the murderer. 

But capital punishment is as old as 
civilization itself, and has been 
known in the United States since 
earliest Colonial times. It was adopt- 
ed by virtually all our states as they 
entered the Union, and is still on the 
books in 41 of them. 

(The nine “abolitionist” states are 
Alaska, Delaware, Maine, Michigan, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Rhode Is- 
land, Wisconsin and Hawaii. ) 

Florida is one of 25 states and the 
District of Columbia which provide 
that persons sentenced to die shall 
be electrocuted. The chair was first 
used at Raiford in 1924. Since then 
it has received nearly 200 persons. 
Even today Death Row is crowded. 
It has places for only 20, but there 
are 26 condemned to death in Rai- 
ford. 

Part of the jam in Death Row was 
caused by the decision of Gov. Le- 
Roy Collins against signing any death 
warrants in his last few months in 
office. 

It was Governor Collins who stood 
before the Florida Legislature on 
April 7, 1959, and said, “Every Flor- 
ida Governor has had to come face- 
to-face with the grim responsibility 
of signing death warrants. This act 
is a clear executive duty required by 
law, and that alone makes it possible 
for me to comply. 
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“I recommend that you change 
this law and abolish capital punish- 
ment.” 


Former Governor 
LEROY COLLINS 


Wanted to 
Abolish Capital 
Punishment 


Collins argued that capital punish- 
ment does not deter. He explained 
that he did not want to deal softly 
with those who commit heinous 
crimes. He put a “rider” on_ his 
recommendation for abolishment to 
require a mandatory life sentence, 
subject to no clemency or relief for 
25 years save upon proof of actual 
innocence. 

“We should take Florida out of 
this barbaric business of state kill- 
ing,” pleaded Collins. “Only God 


can give human life. Man should 
not take it away.” 

His proposal got nowhere in the 
Legislature. 


Governor 
FARRIS BRYANT 


Says the Law 
Serves a Useful 
Purpose 


Collins’ successor, Gov. Farris 
Bryant, doesn’t relish signing death 
warrants either, but he has a differ- 
ent viewpoint: 

“The idea of signing a death war- 
rant is abhorrent to me. But I feel 
having the law on the books serves 
a worthwhile purpose. The admin- 
istration of the law, which begins 
with the judge and the jury, is one 
of the most difficult burdens a gov- 
ernor has. Each case must be de- 
cided on its own merits. No two are 
alike.” 

The debate is nationwide. A Flor- 
ida legislator, who opposes capital 
punishment, Rep. L. B. (Buck) Vo- 
celle of Indian River County cites 
the stand of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation which he says supports evi- 
dence that capital punishment is no 
deterrent to crime. 

Only last March, the Protestant 
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J. Edgar Hoover and Billy Graham Support Lawmen . . 


Episcopal Church called on its mem- 
bers to agitate against “the evil of 
capital punishment.” It declared: 
“Putting a man to death is abhorrent 
to the Christian conscience, because 
all human life is sacred in the eyes 
of God and even the most depraved 
criminal continues to be the object 
of God’s redemptive love.” 

On the other hand, noted evange- 
list Billy Graham has an answer to 
the abolitionist’s “Thou shalt not kill” 
quotation from the Bible. Says he: 
“God is a God of law and order. He 
set up the death penalty in the Old 
Testament. He asked for capital 
punishment for kidnaping, adultery 
and murder. Scriptures bear this 
out.” 


FBI Opposes Abolition 


FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 
had a few words for those “mis- 
guided do-gooders” who frequently 
quote “those portions of the Bible 
which they believe support their 
lavender-and-old-lace world where 
evil is neither recognized nor al- 
lowed.” 

In the June, 1961, issue of the FBI 
Law Enforcement Bulletin, Hoover 
wrote: “There are many passages in 
the Old Testament which refer to 
capital punishment being necessary 
to enforce the laws of society. Cer- 
tainly, the moral laws of the Old 
Testament remain with us today.” 

Hoover added, “A realistic ap- 
proach to the problem demands that 
they (the abolitionists) weigh the 
right of innocent persons to live their 
lives free from fear of bestial killers 
against statistical arguments which 
boast of how few murderers kill 
again after ‘rehabilitation’ and re- 
lief. No one, unless he can probe 
the mind of every potential killer, 
can say with any authority whatso- 
ever that capital punishment is not 
a deterrent.” 


Prosecutor Debates Issue 


Dade County’s popular State At- 
torney, Richard Gerstein, who favors 
capital punishment, took on Ohio 
Gov. Mike DiSalle in a debate on the 
subject before the American Bar in 
Miami two years ago. 

“Only by the threat of the death 
penalty,” said Gerstein, “can society 
be assured of a minimum in major 
crimes. There is no telling how many 
murders have been prevented simply 
by the deterrent of the criminal 





knowing he would face the death 
penalty.” 

DiSalle argued that capital punish- 
ment “has to be relegated to the 
Dark Ages.” 

Inconsistencies of juries were 
pointed up in a recent spectacular 
court case in Florida. Floyd Hol- 
zapfel, who confessed the cold- 
blooded murders of Circuit Judge 
and Mrs. C.E. Chillingworth at 
Palm Beach, was sentenced to die in 
the electric chair. But Joseph Peel, 
former lawyer and judge who was 
convicted of plotting the murders, 
escaped the chair when the jurors 
who found him guilty recommended 
mercy, automatically meaning a life 
sentence. 

“Does the action of one, who 
ordered a murder, seem less repre- 
hensible than the other who carried 
out that order?” queried the Pensa- 
cola News editorially, with the an- 
swer, “We doubt it.” 

The News suggested that “Since 
one cannot be executed because of 
the jury's action then there is a 
question about the justice of elec- 
trocuting the other.... One thing 
is certain. Neither should ever be 
permitted freedom under any cir- 
cumstances.” 


Florida Sheriffs Comment 


But getting back to the opinions 
of Florida Sheriffs on the subject, 
and lifting some excerpts from their 
comments in the TREND poll: 

Sheriff Ed Blackburn Jr., Hills- 
borough County, Tampa—“We need 
the laws we have, and I'd like to see 
armed robbery, where there is any 
sort of violence or personal injury 
to the victim, made a capital crime 
as well. Georgia, incidentally, has 
such a law. And the toughies who 
go around killing and robbing stay 
clear of Georgia because they fear 
the hot seat. I think the do-gooders 
should leave these capital punish- 
ment laws alone.” 

Sheriff E. Ed Yarbrough, Baker 
County, Macclenny—“If a_ subject 
should commit a capital crime and 
he knew that life was the most that 
he could be sentenced, there is no 
limit to what he would do before he 
would let an officer arrest him. For 
this reason and many others I defi- 
nitely oppose the abolishment of cap- 
ital punishment.” 

Sheriff Herbert O. Marshall, 
Franklin County, Apalachicola — 
“Offenders committing crimes war- 
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ranting capital punishment should be 
made to pay the penalty. Our jury- 
men are too lenient now in recom- 
mending mercy when COLD- 
BLOODED murder is committed. 
Usually such offenders are repeaters. 
Which is expensive to the taxpayers 
and menace to society, a headache to 
all law enforcement officers.” 

Sheriff J.C. McPherson, Okeecho- 
bee—“I’m against abolishment be- 
cause I think it is the best deterrent 
possible to the commission of capi- 
tal crime.” 

Sheriff John M. Spottswood, Mon- 
roe County, Key West—“Without a 
death penalty being possible, crimes 
presently punishable by death would 
increase.” 


Dade’s Director 
of Public Safety, 
TOM KELLY: 


“Legalized murder 
has failed to 
reduce crimes. 


Sheriff Lloyd R. Holton, DeSoto 
County, Arcadia—“I firmly believe 
that abolishing capital punishment 
would be a terrible mistake. I am 
not hard hearted but I believe that 
when a person is serving life sen- 
tence he might escape and commit 
murder and he would feel that he 
has nothing to lose because he can 
only serve one life. If he has the 
threat of the chair facing him, he 
would think a little more before 
doing something of this kind. I be- 
lieve it is a safety measure for the 
general public to have this law in 
effect.” 

Sheriff George Watts Jr., Wash- 
ington County, Chipley—“I feel sure 
that capital punishment is a deter- 
rent, that its severity itself lowers 
our homicide rate.” 

Sheriff Hugh Lewis, Suwannee 
County, Live Oak—“I believe it 
would be encouraging to sex maniacs 
and other crimes such as murder if 
we had no execution law.” 

Sheriff Roy D. Lundy, Gladés 
County, Moore Haven—“I believe 
that the knowledge that certain 
crimes are punishable by death is a 
deterrent to those crimes.” 

Sheriff E. Odell Carlton, Hardee 
County, Wauchula—“What can a 


person lose to kill several after he 
has killed once? An escaped life 
termer could kill several officers in 
his escape and still suffer no pen- 
alty.” 

Sheriff John P. Hall, Clay County, 
Green Cove Springs—“No, I do not 
think that capital punishment should 
be abolished because it would mean 
that people would know that they 
could serve a few years and then be 
released and it would have a tend- 
ency, I think, to increase murders in 
the place of retarding them.” 

Sheriff J. W. Turner, Levy County, 
Bronson, president of the Florida 
Sheriff's Association—“If it was pos- 
sible to keep a person in prison for 
life, no parole possible, my reason- 
ing might be different. However, 
the Parole Commission is such that 
in seven years a person may be 
paroled. (I have had two sentenced 
to the electric chair ).” 

Sheriff W. B. Gause, Jackson 
County, Marianna—“I do not think 
that the abolishment of capital pun- 
ishment would better law enforce- 
ment. I think that it would encour- 
age more MOB violence than we 
already have. I also think that it 
would cause more crime than we 
have today. I HOPE THE PEOPLE 
WILL THINK ABOUT THIS BE- 
FORE THEY ABOLISH THIS 
LAW.” 


Sheriff Wilson’s Story 


There is pathos in the story be- 
hind one Florida sheriff who an- 
swered the questionnaire. Ray Wil- 
son is sheriff of Okaloosa County, of 
which Crestview is county seat. 
When Ray was 12 years old, his 


“Escaped Life Termer Could Kill Again . . 





father was a leading candidate for 
sheriff of his county and was blasted 
to death by a murderer's gun. The 
lad of 12 vowed that night that some 
day he would become sheriff of his 


county. 


Okaloosa Sheriff 
RAY WILSON 


Caught his 
father’s killers. 





The murderers of his father were 
not brought to book for 18 years. 
Finally, in 1956, Ray Wilson ran for 
and was elected sheriff. For months 
after taking office he carried out his 
regular duties but spent all his 
spare time tracing down the killers 
of his father. Two local men have 
been convicted of first degree mur- 
der in the death of Les Wilson. 

What does Ray Wilson think about 
abolishing capital punishment? 

“I am of the firm opinion,” he 
said in his reply to TREND, “that to 
abolish capital punishment in this 
state would be asking for even more 
of the ‘Northern Hoodlums’ who al- 
ready come to our state in great 
numbers to feel free to apply their 
trade as hired killers with a feeling 
of great ease. As long as the death 
penalty remains in force it will serve 
as a deterrent to these heinous 
crimes that we in law enforcement 
come face to face with each day.” 


End 
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FLORIDA PROBLEM: 





TOLL ROAD HASSLE 


To Congressman Cramer’s Charges that Toll Roads Cut Florida Off 
from Federal Interstate Funds, Turnpike Authority Chairman 
John Hammer Replies It Simply Isn’t So 


F voriaa needs better highways. 
There’s little disagreement on that 
score. 

But a battle is shaping up over 
how the highways should be built 
and paid for. John Hammer, Tampa 
insurance man who is Governor 
Bryant's chairman of the Florida 
Turnpike Authority, has lined up 
his forces on one side. Congressman 
William C. Cramer, representing 
Florida’s First Congressional District 
(Tampa-St. Petersburg) has deployed 
his forces on the other. 

First, listen to Chairman Hammer: 

“Florida has an immediate need 
for limited access highways to con- 
nect its major population areas. The 
state does not have enough money 
from tax sources to build now the 
roads which it needs now. The 
purpose of the Turnpike Authority 
is to build roads when they are 
needed—not ten or fifteen years 
later. For that purpose, it uses 
money raised from the sale of bonds 





John Hammer 
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which are secured by pledges of 
toll revenues from those roads.” 

Where are limited access highways 
needed now? 

“Take a map of Florida,” says 
Hammer, “and draw a line on it 
from the vicinity of Tallahassee in 
the north diagonally on down to the 
gold coast. Draw a second line from 
Jacksonville to Tampa-St. Peters- 
burg. Now there’s a big ‘X’ across 
your map. Add three horizontal 
lines. The first from Pensacola to 
Jacksonville. The second from 
Tampa-St. Petersburg to Cape Ca- 
naveral. The third from Fort Myers 
to Miami. Two vertical lines will 
complete the picture. One extends 
from Tampa-St. Petersburg down 
the lower west coast to Fort Myers. 
The second extends from Jackson- 
ville to Miami. These seven lines, 


in simplified form, show the routes 
of limited access highways which 
Florida needs.” 

Don't plans for the Interstate and 





Defense Highway System include 
some of these routes? 

“Yes,” agrees Hammer. “Interstate 
Route 10 will stretch from Jackson- 
ville to Pensacola. Interstate 95 will 
follow the east coast south from 
Jacksonville to Miami. Interstate 4, 
important sections of which are al- 
ready completed, will cross the state 
from Tampa-St. Petersburg through 
Orlando to Daytona Beach. These 
highways coincide with three of the 
seven lines we drew on the map. 
Interstate 75, however, follows these 
lines only partially. It will pass 
through Lake City in the north, 
come south through the central part 
of the state, connect with Gainesville 
and Ocala, and terminate at Tampa- 
St. Petersburg. 

“Thus, even when the Interstate 
System is completed, (and that may 
not be for 20 years) four limited 
access highway routes which Florida 
needs right now will still be missing.” 

The only way it is possible to 





William C. Cramer 


EAST COAST’S “BOBTAIL” Turnpike has 
generated residential and commercial de- 
velopments. 
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build the limited access highways 
Florida needs when Florida needs 
them, according to Hammer, is to 
build them as self-financing toll 
roads. State road funds derived from 
tax revenues simply are not adequate 
to build them—unless they happen 
to be a part of the Interstate System, 
in which case the federal govern- 
ment pays 90 per cent of the cost. 

And there is the question of speed, 
too. “We can open a limited access 
highway to traffic within 18 to 24 
months after we receive final clear- 
ance,” Hammer says. 

The Florida Turnpike Authority's 
109-mile “Bobtail” turnpike, stretch- 
ing from Miami north to Fort Pierce, 
was opened to traffic 18 months 
after work began on it. 

The Florida Turnpike Act was 
passed in the 1953 session of the 
Legislature, and Governor Dan Mc- 
Carthy appointed the first Turnpike 
Authority in July, 1953. In the fol- 
lowing two years, studies were made, 
engineers appointed, and much talk 
generated. Originally the idea was 
to build a toll turnpike from Jack- 
sonville to Miami. On February 2, 
1955, engineering studies were au- 
thorized for the full length turnpike. 
This project was a little too ambi- 
tious for the times, however, and 
when $125 million in bonds were 
finally validated (May 11, 1955) they 
were to finance construction only of 
the above-mentioned bobtail section. 

The sale of the bonds was com- 
pleted on June 7, 1955, and ground 
was broken on the project the fol- 
lowing July 4. Eighteen months 
later, on January 25, 1957, the bob- 
tail section of the Sunshine State 
Parkway was opened to traffic. 

At the present time, work is under- 
way to extend the Parkway from 
Fort Pierce in a northwesterly direc- 
tion, passing it west of Orlando, and 
connecting it with Interstate 75 
(when that highway is constructed) 
somewhere south of Ocala. Turnpike 
Authority Chairman Hammer says 
that there will then be a toll-free 
stretch of about 77 miles from this 
point north to a point where a toll 
access road could later be built 
which will lead into the vicinity of 
Jacksonville. 

This, however, is where the battle 
is joined. Congressman Cramer 
claims the stretch north from this 
point south of Ocala, will be a “toll 
trap” in Interstate 75, and will cause 
Florida to lose some $30 million in 
federal Interstate matching funds. 

Here’s what Congressman Cramer 
says: “A proposal for the integration 
of some 77 miles of toll facility into 
Interstate 75, which feeds into the 


entire West Coast of Florida, came 

to light upon testimony by Mr. Wil- 

liam C. Peterson, Division Engineer, 

U.S. Bureau of Public Roads, Talla- 

hassee, when testifying on March 9, 

1961 before the Special — cmoager 

tee on Federal Aid to Highways, 

which I have the privilege of “a 

ranking minority member.” 

The following is taken from a 
transcript of that hearing: 

Mr. Cramer. I have one other ques- 
tion. You indicated that your 
fundamental problem was lack 
of a long-range program which 
is needed, and I understand 
presently there is now, under 
the new administration, discus- 
sion about rerouting the Sun- 
shine Parkway, which is the toll 
facility going down the east 
coast of Florida, and there was 
considerable discussion under 
the previous administration and 
a lot of negotiation, was there 
not, in determining whether to 
integrate a portion of that ex- 


pressway into the Interstate 
System, or whether to permit 
the state to parallel the toll 
facility with a freeway, was 
there not? 

Mr. Peterson. That is right. 

Mr. Cramer. And now, after some 
five and one half years, since 
the Interstate System was sup- 
posedly fixed, the state finds 
itself in a position, as far as your 
responsibilities are concerned, of 
having to contemplate a new 
location for that expressway, 
Orlando to the north, is that 
correct? 

Mr. Peterson. What I know about 
that is that I attended a meeting 
at the road board about a month 
ago. A man was there who was 
in charge—I guess he is with the 
Sunshine State Parkway, and 
they had a consulting engineer, 
and they asked Mr. Anderson, 
our regional engineer, to attend 
this meeting. What they pro- 
posed to do is extend the Sun- 


toll facility 
already integrated 






Bobtail Section of | 
Sunshine State 
Parkway already 
completed. 


DISPUTE CENTERS on projected stretch (circled on map) of Interstate 75, and 44-mile segment 
of the Bobtail Turnpike on Lower East Coast which is already integrated into Interstate 95. 
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shine State Parkway from Fort 
Pierce northwestward to Or- 
lando, from Orlando to Gaines- 
ville and from Gainesville to 
Ocala and then north a little 
town called Alachua, where we 
already have the interstate un- 
der construction, making this a 
toll facility. That will then 
eliminate approximately 85 miles 
of the interstate between there. 
And we were alerted that is 
what they were about to do, 
and I don’t know what decision 
will be made. 

In other words, ini- 
tially, as I understood it, the 
parkway was to go through 
Gainesville and over to Jackson- 
ville, is that correct? 

Peterson. That is right. 
Cramer. And all agreements 
were reached and plans were 
made with regard to permitting 
the Interstate System to also 
have a route covering the east 
coast of Florida from Jackson- 
ville to Miami and it was done 
in a way that was in conformity 
with your regulations, is that 
correct? 

Peterson. That is right. 
Cramer. As I understand the 
regulations, you cannot have an 
Interstate System freeway in 
close proximity, paralleling a toll 
facility. Is that correct? 


. Peterson. As far as I know, you 


cannot, because you are conflict- 
ing with free enterprise. I be- 
lieve that was the decision they 
made on Highway 9 down there 
and they set up certain stipula- 
tions that if the toll road author- 
ity would agree to letting them 
build the parallel facility, would 
give them a letter to that effect, 
and other understandings they 
could build it. 


. Cramer. If in fact they build 


this parkway from Gainesville 
to Alachua, you say they will 
lose some 85 miles on the pres- 
ent Interstate System? 
Peterson. On present 75, sir .. .. 
Cramer. So therefore that could 
possibly mean Florida would 
lose its allocation on interstate 
money for 85 miles of the inter- 
state road presently approved, 
is that right? 

Peterson. That would have to be 
decided by higher echelons. I 
don’t know whether that is right 
or not, sir. I presume that is 
correct .... 

Cramer. Would it result in a 
person traveling on 75 having to 
use a portion of the parkway, 
which is a toll facility, in order 
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to negotiate the full route? 

Mr. Peterson. That is right, he would 
have to ride 85 miles on a toll 
facility. 

Mr. Cramer. Isn't that contrary to 
the basic policies of the Inter- 
state System program, that it 
should be freeways? 

Mr. Peterson. Well, I believe it is, 
but I can’t be certain about 
those things. Those are legal 
questions, I believe. 

a Cramer charges fur- 

ther: 

“Already some 44 miles of toll 
road along the Sunshine State Park- 
way, between Fort Pierce, south to 
a poigt nine miles north of West 
Palm Beach, has been integrated 
into Interstate 95....The integration 
of this 44-mile toll facility has re- 
sulted in the loss of approximately 
$20 million in matching funds to 
Florida at the rate of about $1.5 mil- 
lion annually deducted from the 
state’s apportionment during the life 
of the program. All road users trav- 
elling Interstate 95 to the Lower 
East Coast of Florida, including 
Miami, are forced to pay a toll.... 

“On the west coast section, Inter- 
state 75, the result will be that $30 
million will be lost to the state and 
about $2 million a year during the 
life of the program.... The objec- 
tive is obvious. It is to run this toll 
facility across to the Interstate Sys- 
tem, so they can tap into from the 
freeway traffic income and therefore 
finance the turnpike at the same time 
with these funds. 

“It is my understanding that there 
is no requirement in the law pres- 
ently that would require the state 
to pay off this facility within the 
period required by the tolls to do so. 
In other words, they could keep this 
on the Interstate System and collect 
tolls for it indefinitely, and use that 
money for other highway construc- 
tion, if they want to.” 

To all these charges, Turnpike 
Authority Chairman Hammer replies 
that it simply isn’t so. 

“The 44-mile stretch of the Bobtail 
Congressman Cramer refers to was 
incorporated into Interstate 95 vol- 
untarily by the state and federal gov- 
ernments. At any time they can 
purchase the bonds back and make 
the road free. Or, they can construct 
another highway parallel to it. We 
would have no objecticn to this. 
Studies show that the rapid growth 
of this lower east coast area will 
generate enough traffic to bring suffi- 
cient revenue to the Sunshine State 
Parkway even if another limited ac- 
cess highway is built along the coast 
parallel to it. 





“As for Interstate 75, it is true as 
Congressman Cramer suggests, that 
the original authority from the legis- 
lature was to build a limited access 
righway from the bobtail at Fort 
Pierce, going west of Orlando, 
through Ocala and Gainesville and 
on up to Jacksonville. But since the 
route of Interstate 75 has been 
mapped out, this plan has been 
changed. Now the plan is to build 
the turnpike to connect with the 
Interstate at a point south of Ocala, 
ride along the free Interstate for 
about 77 miles where another branch 
over to the Jacksonville vicinity 
could be put in. There would be no 
toll road along the Interstate route.” 

Hammer goes on: “There is an- 
other plan, too. Because Interstate 
75 may not be constructed for a 
number of years, the second plan 
is to build the whole road as soon 
as possible because it’s needed now. 
Then, when the government gets 
around to putting in Interstate 75, 
let the state and federal govern- 
ments together retire the bonds on 
that part of the toll road they'd take 
over and make it free. Otherwise, 
the road might not be built for 
another ten or twelve years.” 

How much would it cost to re- 
tire the bonds at some future date? 
Each year, of course, some bonds 
would be retired in the ordinary 
course of events. But the Bobtail 
bonds are callable at any time at 
103. Any new bonds would un- 
doubtedly be callable at about that 
price. 

The federal government partici- 
pates 90 per cent and the state gov- 
ernment 10 per cent in the cost of 
building Interstate System roads. 
Whether they could participate in 
the same way in purchasing bonds 
to make free a toll road which is 
already built, is a moot question. 
The Authority says as far as is known 
it has never been done, but could 
be done under the Interstate and 
Defense Highway Act of 1956, so 
long as the toll road met Interstate 
specifications. 

Meanwhile, Congressman Cramer 
has introduced a bill to require Con- 
gressional approval for the inclusion 
of toll roads, bridges and tunnels as 
a part of the Interstate System. 

The Florida Turnpike Authority, 
following authorization from the 
Legislature, is studying the feasibil- 
ity of putting a toll highway south 
from Tampa-St. Petersburg to the 
Fort Myers area, and thence across 
the Everglades to Miami. 

“Plans do not call for putting 
an Interstate highway there,” says 
Hammer. End 
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B.. Hill Griffin, Jr. is a smaller 
man than you'd expect him to be, 
judging from his pictures. His face 
is less stern. He wears glasses. His 
general appearance imight lead one 
to suppose he was a country doctor, 
or a small town parson. His office 
in the Griffin Concentrate Plant in 
Frostproof is small and unelaborate. 
It is the office of a multimillionaire 
citrus and cattle tycoon who terribly 
misses not being just an ordinary 
Central Florida cracker like his 
neighbors. 

He is cordial to his visitor, but 
the pressure of having to direct a 
many-faceted business empire and 
at the same time carry forward a 
political career as state representa- 
tive from Polk County show their 
effects. His manner is that of a man 
who has more work than time to do 
it in. He pops a stick of gum in his 
mouth, after offering one to his visi- 
tor, and lights a cigarette. There are 
two foot-high piles of miscellaneous 
papers, newspapers and magazines, 
one standing on either side of his 
desk. “I can never find the time to 
do the reading I'd like to do,” he 
explains. “I read whenever I have a 
few extra minutes.” 


Lincoln’s Advice 


His visitor speaks. “There are 
persistent reports that you're going 
to run for governor in 1964.” 

“I have never set a goal in ad- 
vance,” Griffin replies. “I believe in 
doing my job every day and letting 
the future take care of itself.” 

He picks up a framed motto from 
the mass of materials that covers 
his desk and hands it to his visitor. 
The words are from the writings of 
Abraham Lincoln: “I'll do the very 
best I know how — the very best I 
can, and I mean to keep doing so 
until the end. If the end brings me 
out all right, what is said against me 
wont amount to anything. If the 
end brings me out wrong, ten angels 
swearing I was right would make no 
difference.” 

“I try to live by that,” Griffin 
remarks. 

When it is suggested that “usually 
reliable sources” have it that some 
of Florida’s most influential news- 
papers will support him if he chooses 
to run for the governorship, there is 
no mistaking the glow of pleasure 
that comes over his face. “I have 
never courted the newspapers,” he 
says. “I’ve always tried to get along 
with them but I’ve never gone out 
of my way to court them. I simply 
do my job the best way I know how. 
If newspapers like the way I do my 


job, I welcome their support.” 

Politically, Griffin calls himself a 
“progressive conservative.” He be- 
lieves that a liberal is one who will 
go wild in giving the people every- 
thing. He calls himself a conserva- 
tive in contradistinction to this. Yet 
he is progressive; he is not opposed 
to change. 

He believes that the old American 
virtue of thrift, so prominent in the 
nation’s early history, has been for- 
gotten. It must be revived. “Indi- 
viduals and governments have got 
into the habit of living beyond their 
means,” he says. “It’s a dangerous 


habit.” 


Florida Must Not Scrimp 

Yet miserliness is just as bad. 

“The State has got to provide the 
best in services,” he insists. “Espe- 
cially in the field of education. Flor- 
ida must not scrimp to the point it 
gives people second-rate things. It’s 
not necessary. There’s plenty of 
money in Florida to give the people 
everything they need. But spending 
the money requires co-ordination. 
The problem is not one simply of 
spending, but of pork-barrel spend- 
ing. 

But (politics in a democracy being 
what it is) the problem of wasteful, 
pork-barrel spending cannot be over- 
come in a single session of the 
Legislature, or in a single governor's 
term of office. Waste in government 
spending is a long-range problem, 
and the way to attack it is to make 
sure men of ability and integrity are 
elected to office. 

“The people of Florida should 
strive to elect better governors,” 
says Griffin. “If the best men avail- 
able are elected, you will gradually 
upgrade leadership throughout state 
government, and the things that have 
to be done will be done over the 
long run. Better men at the top of 
state government will encourage 
other better-calibre men to run for 
state office.” 

Integrity is the most important 
quality the holder of high office can 
have. He believes television helps 
the voters to recognize men of in- 
tegrity. “I have great faith in the 
decisions the people make when they 
are informed.” He points to Dan 
McCarty as an example of a man of 
integrity who won the overwhelming 
support of the people. 

During an hour's conversation in 
his office, Griffin’s hands were con- 
tinually busy. He popped three 
sticks of gum in his mouth, smoked 
an uncounted number of cigarettes, 
picked up three magazines and two 
newspapers which he scanned ab- 
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sently as he thought about various 
subjects, got up from his chair and 
strode around the office a couple 
times, and signed several dozen let- 
ters. 

Ben Hill Griffin, Jr. is reputed to 
be one of Florida’s wealthiest men. 
He was asked how much he is worth. 

“I don’t know. That depends on 
how much people will pay for what 
you've got.” 

“You are one of the wealthiest men 
in Florida, aren’t you?” 

“I've been very fortunate in the 
business of making money.” 

Last year it was announced that 
he paid the Sottile interests of Miami 
$8 million for some citrus properties. 
“Oh, well, that was just a business 
transaction,” he said. “It doesn’t 
mean much. You don’t pay cash in 
a deal like that.” 


Griffin’s Holdings 


Griffin's holdings include some 
17,000 acres of cattle land in Hardee 
and Polk counties, 6,000 acres of 
citrus land in Polk, Highlands and 
Manatee counties, a citrus concen- 
trating plant in Frostproof and a 
single strength canning plant in Bar- 
tow. He holds controlling interests 
in the Citrus and Chemical Bank and 
a fertilizer plant in Bartow, and 
owns the Ford agency in Frostproof. 

His uncle, Latimer Maxcy, who 
lives a few doors away from Griffin 
in Frostproof, is also one of Florida’s 
richest men. Latt Maxcy’s holdings, 
mostly in real estate, are estimated 
(depending on who does the esti- 
mating) at from $50 to $100 million. 

“Have you always worked pretty 
closely with your Uncle Latt Max- 
cy?” Griffin was asked. 

“I haven’t worked with him at 
all!” His voice rose. A storm cloud 
gathered on his face. “I don’t know 
why you should even mention him. 
Our business affairs aren’t connected 
in any way. Hes my mother's 
brother and we attend the same 
church. I admire him. Other than 
that there’s no connection at all.” 

With some indication of agitation, 
he stood up and walked around his 
desk. He stood above his visitor. 

“Thirty years ago, when I was just 
out of school, I took a job with Latt 
Maxcy. I pushed a floor truck at 
fifteen cents an hour. It was here in 
this plant—he owned it at the time.” 
Griffin walked around the desk again, 
sat down. “I wish people wouldn't 
assume I’ve been riding on his coat- 
tails. I haven't.” 

Later the same day, the proprietor 
of a downtown business establish- 
ment, a longtime neighbor of both 
Griffin and Maxcy, was queried 
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about them. “Best I can tell, they get 
along together like a pair of tomcats 
on a backyard fence,” he said. 

Ben Hill Griffin, Jr. was born in 
1910 in the small mining town of 
Tiger Bay (which is no longer in 
existence) three miles west of Fort 
Meade. His father was a phosphate 
worker. The family ered to Frost- 
proof when Ben Hill Jr. was a child. 

After graduating from the local 
high school, he entered the Univer- 
sity of Florida as a special student. 
He concentrated on agriculture and 
economics. 

Leaving the university in 1933, he 
went to New York. His idea was to 
gain experience in the big produce 
markets, but the depression was at 
its depth and he couldn't find a job. 
He returned to Frostproof. 

He married Frances Pierce, a local 
girl, in the summer of 1933, and his 
father gave him ten acres of citrus 
land as a wedding present. As oppor- 
tunities presented themselves, he 
added to his citrus acreage. 

Then he entered the cattle busi- 
ness. As a story which appeared in 
the Tampa Tribune last December 
phrases it, “In the fall of 1938 he got 
up at three o'clock one morning, 
climbed on a borrowed horse, and 
drove 26 newly bought cows from 
Hardee County to a pasture leased 
from a friend near Frostproof.” 

His present extensive business 
enterprises have all grown from these 
beginnings. 


Success Formula 


The same Tribune story quotes 
him on the subject of how he 
achieved success in business: “As any 
boy knows, you can’t play a good 
game of marbles unless youre in 
position. And you can't get into 
position unless you prepare for it. 

“When preparation meets with 
position and opportunity, you’re in 
luck. From then on, it’s hard work 
and hope-for-the-best.” 

The Tribune story continues: “The 
Griffin family is close. His children 
say he is firm, and his wife says “Ben 
is a strong disciplinarian’.... Two 
of their daughters are married, an- 
other is a student at Florida State 
University, and Ben Hill Griffin III 
is a freshman at the University of 
Florida. Eleven-year old Francie, a 
sixth grader, is at home....” 

Griffin was a school trustee in 
Polk County for about ten years prior 
to 1956, but that year he successfully 
campaigned for a seat in the Florida 
Legislature. He feels that’s when his 
political career began. 

In the 1959 session of the Legisla- 
ture, he was chairman of the Com- 





mittee on General Legislation, which 
handled all racial bills. Its purpose 
was to keep wild legislation off the 
floor, to keep Florida middle-of-the. 
road. “I've been told I was given 
the chairmanship to have my head 
chopped off.” It wasn’t. 

“Nowdays there’s not so much 
agitation for wild legislation. Every. 
body realizes there's not much you 
can do about integration by passing 
laws anyhow.” 

Fellow legislators say that Griffin’; 
opinion carries considerable weight, 
especially in fiscal matters, and in 
bills affecting the citrus industry. 
“It would be pretty hard to pass a 
citrus bill unless it had the approval 
of Ben Hill,” said one. 


He returns to the problem of pork 
barrel spending, which he sees as 
a big weakness in Florida’s govern- 
ment. “Wasn't it Aristotle who said 
the best form of government is the 
benevolent monarchy? But the ben- 
evolent monarch is always followed 
by a tyrant. Our system of govern- 
ment has proved to be the best, 
everything considered, but it has 
weaknesses. It’s inefficient. Pork 
barrel spending has always been an 
integral part of it. The only solution 
is to elect the state’s best men to 
office, men who can resist submitting 
to pressure groups. Getting these 
men is our number one problem of 
government.” 


Griffin is also concerned about 
education. “We need the best edu- 
cational facilities. The better young 
people are educated, the more they 
will produce later in life. Only well 
educated citizens can make Florida 
a better place in which to live.” 


In the 1961 Legislature, Griffin 
introduced an amendment to the 
constitution which would remove 
from homestead exemption that part 
of the tax millage which is for 
schools. It would mean all home 
owners would share in the burden 
of paying for the education of their 
children. “I don’t believe that Amer- 
icans want to be free-loaders,” he 
commented. “When they go on a 
trip, they want to pay their share.” 

His visitor steered the conversa- 
tion back to Griffin’s possible candi- 
dacy for the governorship in 1964. 
“A governor has got to devote all of 
his time and all of his energy to the 
job of being governor,” he said. “He 
can't let any plans or ambitions for 
another political office, or any con- 
siderations of private business inter- 
fere. If I run for governor, I'll be 
prepared to devote all of my time 
and energies to that job. Nothing 
else will intrude.” End 
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Arnold Altex Directors Split Down Middle After Last Year's 


Heavy Losses. President Says 


ss ARNOLD ALTEX ALUMINUM 
Company directors split 4-4 in an 
attempt to install a new manage- 
ment team in mid-May. 

A stockholder group headed by 
directors Jacob L. Friedman and 
Robert S. Levy said President Morris 
L. Morris reneged on a promise to 
resign at a board meeting. The 
group was ready to install Levy as 
chairman and Stuart B. Greenfield 
as president. 

Arnold Altex sustained almost a 
$1 million loss on sales of $8 million 
in its last fiscal year. The loss would 
have been even greater had the 
company not held a $673,000 tax 
credit. 

Arnold Altex, originally a manu- 
facturer of aluminum products for 
the building trades, began diversify- 
ing into real estate in 1959, which 
resulted in “a large part of the net 
loss experienced by the company in 
the last fiscal year,” according to 
President Morris. 

At the end of May, Morris an- 
nounced that $900,000 in debentures 
had been surrendered to the com- 
pany in settlement of a suit against 
the group that sold Arnold Altex the 
Driftwood Acres tract near Holly- 
wood, Florida. The suit had been 
brought on the grounds that the 
seller had specified at the time of 
the sale that the tract could be 
developed without the necessity of 
installing water and sewage facili- 
ties. But, it was charged, these 
facilities were needed before devel- 
opment. The suit was settled out of 
court and Arnold Altex retained the 
800 lots acquired in the transaction. 
“It’s like suddenly earning a million 
dollars,” remarked Morris. 

Morris also said that his company’s 
Lauderhill project near Fort Lauder- 
dale had been turned into a venture 
with Herbert Heftler for immediate 
community development resulting in 
“relief from the drain on our re- 
sources and the prospects of a favor- 
able inflow of cash within a short 
time.” 


as AUTOMATIC MERCHAN- 
DISING, INC. of Tampa, has an- 
nounced the acquisition of Quik Kafe 
Vending, Inc., of Lakeland, an oper- 
ator of coffee vending machines. The 
merger entailed an exchange of stock 
and cash. Arthur L. Haer, president 
of Quik Kafe, will join Automatic 
Merchandising’s management team. 
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Future Outlook Is Brighter. 


es AIRPAX ELECTRONICS, INC., 
national electronics organization with 
facilities in Fort Lauderdale, an- 
nounced earnings for the three 
months period ending March 31 of 
$27,420 or seven cents a share com- 
pared with earnings of $16,072 or 
four cents a share for the same per- 
iod of fiscal 1960. Sales in the recent 
quarter were $1,056,979 compared 
with $952,911 in the same quarter 
of 1960. 

President Herbert A. Cook expects 
sales in fiscal 1961 of about $5 mil- 
lion. “Our current corporate backlog 
exceeds $1,136,000, compared to 
$660,130 at this time in 1960,” said 
Cook in an interim report to stock- 
holders. “Total corporate employ- 
ment has risen to 600. This increase 
in employment is partly due to the 
recent acquisition, by an exchange 
of stock, of Deeco Instruments, Inc. 
of Van Nuys, California.... The 
formation of the new division, Air- 
pax Electronics, Inc. of California, 
gives us a two-coast production, re- 
search and development facility.” 


es AMERICAN BANKERS LIFE 
Assurance Company of Florida has 
declared a five per cent stock divi- 
dend. The company’s board of direc- 
tors had previously declared a 10 
cent dividend payable June 1 to 
stockholders of record May 12, 1961. 
The action increased the company’s 
authorized capital to $630,000 with 
assets of $10.8 million. 

In June, American Bankers Life 
brought suit against the Ford Motor 
Company charging that the giant 
motor company had prevented it 
from selling credit life insurance on 
automobile time payment purchases 
in violation of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act. 


e#A.E. STRUDWICK OF MIN- 
NEAPOLIS, Minnesota, president of 
A. E. Strudwick Company, reinsur- 
ance brokers headquartered in Min- 
neapolis, has purchased 68,660 shares 
of common stock in the Florida Home 
Insurance Company for $1,682,170. 
General Development Corporation 
and Southeast Shares, Inc. each sold 
34,330 to Strudwick. There are 
102,000 shares outstanding. Strud- 
wick announced that he would offer 
$24.50 to all other holders of common 


stock in the 12-year-old Miami com- 
pany. 

No changes in the officers and staff 
are planned, said Strudwick, but 
with the change in control a new 
board of directors was elected. 

Among those leaving the board 
are the three Mackle brothers of 
General Development Corp.;_T. J. 
Bomar, board chairman of Miami's 
Pan American Bank; F.C. Bertiaux, 
Keena-Bertiaux Company, Fort Lau- 
derdale, and Harold E. Kendall, 
president of the South Florida Grow- 
ers Association. 


as TWO ST. PETERSBURG SHELL 
HOME firms with combined assets 
of over $6 million have voted to 
merge. The merged firms, Amedco 
and Quality Shell Homes, Inc., will 
continue to operate under the name 
Amedco. 

Robert W. Evans, owner of Qual- 
ity Shell Homes, received 650,000 
shares of Amedco stock and was 
named chairman of the board. Ivan 
E. Osborn was re-elected president 
of the firm. 


ssSOROBAN' ENGINEERING, 
INC. reported its net income for the 
six months ending March 31 rose 
58.8 per cent over the same 1960 
period to $148,537 from $93,510. 
Earnings per share rose to 28 cents 
from 18 cents. Net sales rose to 
$1,395,948 from $901,063. 
“Although your management ex- 
pects 1961 to be the best year in our 
history, sales probably will not ex- 
ceed $3 million. However, profit 
should hold at its present percentage 
of sales,” said President Charles F. 
West in his report to stockholders. 


ee FOUR WINTER HAVEN busi- 
nessmen are involved in a $6 million 
purchase of citrus land near Fort 
Pierce in St. Lucie County from the 
Arthur Vining Davis Interests. In- 
cluded in the purchase are 14 citrus 
groves totalling 1,800 acres of land, 
a packing house, 14 houses for care- 
takers and $200,000 worth of grove 
maintenance equipment. 

Spokesman for the purchasing 
group (who declined to name the 
other principals involved, merely 
saying “there are many people”) was 
Russell Swain, president of the First 
Mortgage Corporation of Florida in 
Lakeland. 
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saKEYES REALTY INTERNA- 
TIONAL-NEW YORK has been 
formed by Keyes -Realty Inter- 
national, Inc. of Miami and Dur- 
and Tay!or Company, Inc. of New 
York. Kenneth S. Keyes, founder and 
head of the Keyes Realty Companies 
of Miami is chairman of the new 
frm, and Durand Taylor, head of 
the New York firm, is president. 

The new company will specialize 
in real estate investments in the U. S. 
and Canada for foreign clients. 


as THE CANTOR COMPANY, pri- 
vately owned Miami real estate in- 
vestment firm headed by J. A. Cantor, 
has acquired ownership of the Her- 
bert Investment Company, the sole 
assets of which consist of 300,000 
shares of Seaporcel Metals, Inc. Price 
paid by Cantor was $412,500. Sea- 
porcel, which has 800,000 shares 
outstanding, is listed on the Ameri- 
can Stock Exchange. 

Herbert N. Schwartz, president of 
Seaporcel and a director of the Can- 
tor Company, recently purchased 
414,000 shares of Seaporcel through 
Herbert Investment Company, a 
holding company, but disposed of 
114,000 shares before the Cantor 
Company transaction. 

In announcing the transaction, 
Cantor and Schwartz stated that the 
possibility of a merger between Sea- 
porcel and the Cantor Company was 
presently being explored and results 
of this study would probably be sub- 
mitted to stockholders of both com- 
panies in the near future. 

Acquisition of the Seaporcel stock 
represents another step in_ the 
planned diversification of the Cantor 
Company, according to Cantor. The 
company, established in 1960, owns 
a number of shopping centers and 
shopping center sites together with 
other industrial and commercial 
properties. 
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FUN FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
ALL THE YEAR ‘ROUND 


SARASOTA’S MOST COMPLETE MEETING FACILITIES 


gkowy JSeackh TFResort 


LONGBOAT KEY + SARASOTA * FLORIDA 
“EXPERIENCED IN GROUP BUSINESS” 





eeLEWIS BUSINESS FORMS, 
INC. with headquarters in Jackson- 
ville has announced the opening of 
its fourth manufacturing plant in 
New Orleans, Louisiana. Other plant 
locations are in Jacksonville, Miami, 
and Atlanta, Georgia. 

President M.G. Lewis also an- 
nounced the acquisition of six acres 
in the Wesjax Industrial Develop- 
ment, Jacksonville. Plans under con- 
sideration for this location include 
the construction of 60,000 square 
feet of office, manufacturing and 
warehouse space, which will also 
house the general offices of the com- 
pany. Construction may begin late 
this year, according to Lewis, with 
completion in the spring of 1962. 


as CLAUDE SOUTHERN CORPO- 
RATION and the Tropicalites Sign 
Company, Inc. have merged, accord- 
ing to a joint statement by the firms’ 
presidents, Micky Kraus of Claude 
Southern and Morris Bengis of Trop- 
icalites. Both Miami companies 
manufacture, install and service il- 
luminated and plastic signs and dis- 
plays. 

Under the merged operation (to 
retain Claude Southern’s name) 
Kraus will be president and Bengis 
vice president. Claude Southern 
went public last March with the sale 
of 70,000 shares of common stock. 
The companies together grossed $1.3 
million in sales last year. 


aa WOMETCO ENTERPRISES, 
INC. has acquired for cash the assets 
of the Brite Vending Corporation, 
full-line vending operation doing 
business in Jacksonville. 

Brite operations will become a 
part of a Wometco subsidiary, 
Wometco Vending of Jacksonville, 
under the direction of John W. Mor- 
gan, vice president and general 
manager. 








® Vacation Island Paradise 
Surroundings 

e Right-On-The-Beach 

e Every Recreation 

e@ Championship Golf 












WRITE FOR OUR 
INFORMATIVE BROCHURE 














WANT 


More New Florida 


BUSINESS? 


Then Check These 
Two Vital Reports... 







































NEW FLORIDA 
CORPORATION REPORTS 


1. Corporation name. 

2. The company’s worth. 

3. Where they intend to 
operate. 

4. Product or service to be 
made or offered. 

5. Authorized stock and value. 

6. Names, holdings, and 
locations. 

7. Filing date. 

8 


. Name of filing Attorney 
and his mailing address. 


NEW FLORIDA 
RETAIL BUSINESS REPORTS 


1. Name and address of new 
company. 
2. Owner’s name. 


3. What the company plans to 
sell or do. 


4. Date of going into business. 


YOU CAN USE THIS com- 
plete and advance information 
to great advantage. Write 
or call us today. FLORIDA 
TREND, phone 8-1885 - 1306 
Grand Central, Tampa, Fla. 
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ss LORAL ELECTRONICS COM- 
PANY of New York has taken over 
two Manatee County electronics 
firms doing defense work. Loral di- 
rectors voted to absorb The Ameri- 
can Beryllium Company and Vision- 
eering Company, both located close 
to the Sarasota-Bradenton Airport. 
A third company, U. S. Beryllium of 





Warehouse Loans... 


Did you know that loans can be made on 
stocks and supplies you keep in your own 
building? 


By far the largest financial institution of 
its kind in Florida, General Capital Cor- 
poration has millions of dollars to aid 
the state’s industry and business. 


Ask about our warehouse loans, equip- 
ment leasing, accounts receivable financ- 
ing, and other forms of capital available 
for your needs. 











mm are 
GENERAL 


co RPO RATIO MN 
CA Pi T A L. 


900 Northwest 54th Street 
MIAMI 37, FLORIDA 
Phone: Plaza 9-6635 


A DIVISION OF WALTER E. HELLER & CO. 














EXTRA 
TRUCK? 


CALL HERTZ to rent any type or size 
truck, anytime you need a truck fast! 
@ Move it yourself in a clean, modern 

Chevrolet, GMC or other sturdy truck 


@ Many with hydraulic liftgates. Pads and 
dollies available. 


@ Low rates include insurance - gas and oil 
(even if you have to buy it on the road) 


@ Rent by the hour, day, week or longer 


@ You need only proper driver's license and 
identification 


@ Don’t move without checking Hertz 





HERTZ 


Truck rental 





Orlando, 103 South Orange Blossom Trail 
Miami, 4301 N.W. 27th Ave. 
Tampa, 101 South 12th St. 
Tampa, 3716 East Broadway 
Jacksonville, 1370 West State St. 


Our Newest Florida Office 
St. Petersburg 
445—16th St. South 


California, was acquired by Loral in 
the same move. 

O. F. Quartullo of Sarasota, presi- 
dent and chairman of the American 
Beryllium Company, will remain as 
chairman and chief executive officer 
of the Florida operations, according 
to Leon Alpert, president and chair- 
man of Loral. 

Beryllium, made by the local 
plants, is a strong lightweight metal 
that has a variety of applications. It 
is used as a component in navigation 
systems of missiles, satellites and 
aircraft. 


ss NATIONAL AIRLINES has re. 
ported a net loss of $5.4 million for 
the nine months ended March 3], 
which compares with a $1 million 
loss for the same period a year ago, 
Operating losses were $5.7 million in 
the recent period as compared with 
$4.9 million a year ago. 1960 losses 
were offset by a $1.3 million profit 
from the sale of assets and a $26 
million tax credit. 

In May, National stated its inten- 
tion to abandon flights at Broward 
International Airport because of a 
“continuing low volume of business.” 





EARNINGS OF INTEREST TO FLORIDA 


COMPANY PERIOD 

Air Products 6 mos. Mar. 31 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 4 mos. Apr. 30 
Electronic Communications 6 mos. Mar. 31 
Foremost Dairies Quar. Mar. 31 
General Development Corp. Quar. Mar. 31 
NAFI Corp. Quar. Mar. 31 
National Airlines, Inc. Quar. Mar. 31 
National Airlines, Inc. 9 mos. Mar. 31 
Royal American Corp. Quar. Mar. 31 
Seaboard Air Line R. R. 4 mos. Apr. 30 
Southern Co. 12 mos. Apr. 30 
Tampa Electric 12 mos. Apr. 30 
Wometco Enterprises Quar. Mar. 25 


NET INCOME PER COM. SH. 
1961 1960 1961 1960 
1,519,701 822,188 1.10 60 
3,171,000 5,110,000 1.20 1.94 
d138,783 a 13 
a1,133,457 1,920,102 __.. a 
1,456,650 1,362,246 .23 22 
544,971 262,413 45 25 
41,352,249 b1,312,478 _. 74 
45,390,455 1,019,244 ; 
448,447 CO) ee 
3,206,652 5,831,336 .66 1.21 
45,906,225 44,575,547 1.98 e1.98 
7,067,293 6,243,983 1.22 1.06 
301,293 200,321 .30 22 


(a) Before deducting $1,000,000 for contigency reserve. (b) Income; after giving effect to $433,000 
tax credit. (c) Net loss after giving effect to $2,628,000 tax credit. (d) Net loss. (e) On shares 


outstanding at close of period. 





DEBITS TO FLORIDA BANK ACCOUNTS 


(IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) PERCENT CHANGE 


April 

1961 
Daytona Beach 56,315 
Fort Lauderdale 217,123 
Gainesville 42.497 
Jacksonville 802,362 
Key West 18,103 
Lakeland 77,292 
Greater Miami 1,343,114 
Orlando 238,995 
Pensacola 81,799 
St. Petersburg 204,061 
Tampa 409,812 
West Palm-Palm Beach 147,949 
ALABAMA 2,033,164 
FLORIDA 5,329,695 
GEORGIA 3,699,990 


Reported by Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 


March April 1961 from 1960 
1961 1960 (4 months) 

61,667 59,993 — 3 
234,948 215,956 — 4 
48,531 42,956 + 2 
888,925 794,924 + 2 
18,735 16,319 + 6 
90,566 80,492 + 3 
1,522,031 1,343,458 + 2 
267,654 243,643 — 4 
92,475 86,830 — 3 
232,376 218,767 — 9 
462,497 430,993 — 0 
169,131 146,731 + 3 
2,218,505 2,197,531 — 4 
5,945,887 5,286,780 + 2 
4,126,958 3,777,689 + 1 











1405 Barnett Building 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Phone EL 3-8621 





CORPORATE SECURITIES 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 
MUTUAL FUNDS 


PIERCE, CARRISON, WULBERN, Inc. 





(ESTABLISHED IN 1930) 


617 Madison Street 
Tampa, Florida 
Phone 2-4628 
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_] FLORIDA STOCK BIDS Types of 
or Company Month End Bids M | F d 
] - 
. 12/58 6/59 12/59 6/60 9/60 12/60 2/61 3/61 4/61 5/61 utua un S 
n 
0 Alico Land Develop. Co. ad = oles an 5% 6% wy 8% 1% 7% 
A American Fidelity ine 6% 18% 10 8% 8% 9 8% 8 8% 
ma American Heritage Life 18 9% 10 8% 8 6% 8% 11% 10% 12% Ne 
th Arvida 11 19% 15% 9% 7% 8% 10% 9% 12 93g pres are ~ age a? raat a 
es Atlantic National Bank 49% 51% 538 47 49 51% 66% 65% 66 66% with each Classification designed to 
meet specific investment objectives. Some 
fit Automatic Merchandising % % “4 % % % %1% 38% 6% 6% types are concerned primarily with stability 
I Barnett National Bank 64% 64 13% 171 17 80% 1% 12 12% 4% and strive to avoid extreme fluctuations; 
Chemex cose 2% 8% 2% 1% 1% 2% 3% 4% 9 others stress income, while certain types 
2 Dixon Powdermaker 4% 6 6 i 4 4% 8% 4 3% lay emphasis on capital appreciation, with 
rd First Research Corp. ae ae hs 1% % 5% 1% 4 4% 5% commensurate risk. A prospective share- 
Florida Nat. Bank, Jax 64 17% 92% 89% 43* 42% 42% 42% 42% 40 —— emcees Saat — 
$ First Nat. Bank, Miami ae ae 4 ~ td pe es “ ye 63% vestment Wie. spialinnaies dealer n 
: Florida Steel Corp. 14% 12 12% 11% 11% 12% 12% 15% 17% 18% pi aye Ae ye — 
il Florida Telephone 26% 25% 28% 26% 26% 25% 28% 29% 29% 28% Vv oO is matter. 
Foremost Finance 2% 2% 1% % % 4% % % % % 
Gulf Life Insurance Co. 24% 22 20% 18% 16% 19 22% 23% 25% 28% 
H. Home Owner's Life 1% 8% 8% 7% 6% 45y 56% 5 5% 5% 
p Horne’s Enterprises, Inc. weed ome oni 2% 2% 2% 3% 3% 5 4% I J 
94 Houston Common 18% 18% 18% 11% 9% 8% 11% 12% 12% 12 
13 Houston Debs. 84% 87 84% 81% 81% 81% 84 84% 84% 85% 
22 Insurance Co. of the South 15% 3% 8% 2% 2% 2% 2% 3 3% 3 
25 Jackson’s Minit Markets —..... 6% 6% 8% 5 5% 5% 6% 6% 6% Send for 
74 Jim Walter Corporation 27% 883% 81% 84 84% 48 56% 58% 54 54% “Understanding The Mutual Funds” 
- Lewis Business Forms aes wane en 8% 71% Ie 9% 18% 13 14% 
r4! Mackey Air Lines 3% 2% 2% 1% 1% 1% 1% 1 2 2% FUND INVESTMENTS, INC. 
Miami Window Corp. 8% 8% 1% %&‘% 4% i 1% 1% 1% 2% OF FLORIDA 
.22 Milgo Electronic Corp. ae on pom 20% 17% 19% 28% 24 23% 24 
100 i a <a e- + ee me 1244-46 E. Hillsborough Ave. 
res Pearce-Uible Co. ove _— 3% 3% 
Peninsular Life Ins. Co. 1% 6% 6% 8% 8% 3% 5% 4% 4% 4% TAMPA 4, FLORIDA 
a Radiation, Inc. 16% 21% 25% 22% 17% 25% 27% 27 28 28% Phone: Tampa 3-7777 
Riddle Airlines, Inc. %% 1 te 1 vs ts 1% % ly 1% 
Soroban —_ poe ssi 26% 21% 37% 54% 59% 175 69 
3 Southeast Telephone die eagke aie 21 20% #283% 25 24 28 26 
‘ State Bank of Jax sh 29 29% 28% 28% 28% 28% 30% 30% 30 
Stockton, Whatley, Davin ™ 10 10% 11% 11% 11% 12% 14% 14 15 
Wometco Class A sae eae 12% 12 11% 12% 18% 138% 19 21 
Yocam Batteries cove cove eons 6% 7 7% 1% 1% 8% 8% 
Source: The Pierce, Carrison, Wulbern Corporation 
COMPANY 3/61 4/61 5/61 COMPANY 3/61 4/61 5/61 
Adams Engineering 1% 1% % Franklin Broadcast 6 5% 5% 
Airpax Electronics 13% 10% 10% Lauderdale Nat Bk 46 45 46 
Airtronics 5% 5% 5 Gen Guaranty Ins 3% 3% 8M 
Am Banks Ins 16% 17% 18% vk ri 4 3% 4% 
Am Bankers Life 21 22 25 nvest Corp Fla. 2% 2% 
Am Ind. Reinsurance 2% 2% 3% Johnson Electron 6% 9 12 PRESS CLIPPING SERVICE 
Am Nat Bank 65 41* 41 Jones & Frederick 7% 5 4% GIVES YOU 
gery Title 7% 1% 7% — ao a 4% 4% a 
nk of Hollywood 36 36 36 . F. Poppel Co. 7™ 75 
Bevis Shell Homes 6% 4% 3% Metropolitan Bank 16% 15% 16 @ Sales Leads 
Broward Nat Bank 27 27 27 Miami Window, Pfd 1% 5 6% ca Legislative News 
Mery Carter Paint 14% 17% 15% Morrisons Caf 28 27% se @ Publicity Measurement 
ity Gas 22% 22 23 uclear Re em 11% 0 @ Special Even 
>| Commonwealth Oil 1% lvs 1% One Hour Valet 7 6% 5% 6 Goment B ook + 
Continental Ent. 6% 6% 5% Pearce-Simpson 4% 6 5 aees mes 
Control Data 101 114 95 Permachen 2% 2 1% @ Up-To-The-Minute Trade News 
Coral Ridge Nat Bk 26 26 30 Perrine Industries 2% 1% 3% 
Coral Rid Prop Com 2 27s 2% Pompano Beach Bank 95 95 95 
Coral Rid Prop Pfd. 7% i 8% Realsite 1% 1% 1% —— ete Plus 12¢ 
Cor Rid Prop Units 8% 9% 11 State Fire & Cas 1% 1% 1% er Clipping 
Dania Bank 20% 20% 20% Stevens Mkts, Com 6% 6 6% 
Electro Mech Syst 24% 23 2 Stevens tiie, rea som 20% 10% SEND FOR BROCHURE TO FLORIDA'S 
verglades Bank 18 18 uperior nd, q 
Fidelity Nat Bank 32 32 32 Systems 11% 14% 12% ONLY PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
Fst Nat Boca Raton 29 29 29 Tropical Gas 22 25% 23% 
Florida Capital 10 13% 12% Thurow Electronics 3% 3% 3 
Fst Nat Hollywood 37 37 37 U.S. Sugar 38 36 36 FLORI DA CLIPPI NG 
Fst Nat Pompano 45 45 45 Univis Lens 14% 13 13% 
Fla Tile Indust 3% 11 5 Wilt Manors Nat Bk 30 30 30 
Fla Water & Util Ky 11 10% Winter Park Tele 40 41 41 S E RV | CE 
The above month-end bid quotations were obtained from Florida members of the National 
Association of Securities Dealers, Inc. They do not represent actual transactions but are intended P. O. Box 10278, Tampa 9, Fla. 
as an indication of price at which these securities could have been sold at time of compilation. 8-3536 Phones 8-3843 
. "Split 
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The prospectus describes this Fund 
which invests in companies doing 
business in, but not necessarily dom- 
iciled in, Florida and the entire South, 
believed to have growth possibilities. 


SQ 2 2S SS SS eee ee ee ee ee 


FLORIDA GROWTH COMPANY 
Underwriter 


241 S. County Rd. 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


Telephone: TEmple 3-7226 
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eee finest facility in Florida! 


14 by 3’ by 4% kettle 


Anything from 26-foot beams 
to nuts and bolts. 


SOUTHEASTERN 
GALVANIZING 


ae . 
















THE HOT. orp PROCESS 


Phone Tampa 4-5865 


Highway 574 & Faulkenburg Road 
Mail: Box 92, Mango, Florida 
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Sales By Markets 
















NORTHWEST 


(Pop. 592,435) 


NORTHEAST 


(Pop. 760,631) 


WEST COAST 


(Pop. 1,086,370) 


LOWER 
EAST COAST 


Wop. 1,544,861 


CENTRAL 


(Pop. 912,960) 


STATE TOTALS 


(Pop. 4,897,257) 


April, 1961 

March, 1961 
Increase 

April, 1960 
Increase 

Year to Date, 1961 

Per Capita 

Year to Date, 1960 
Increase 


April, 1961 

March, 1961 
Increase 

April, 1960 
Increase 

Year to Date, 1961 

Per Capita 

Year to Date, 1960 
Increase 


April, 1961 

March, 1961 
Increase 

April, 1960 
Increase 

Year to Date, 1961 

Per Capita 

Year to Date, 1960 
Increase 


April, 1961 

March, 1961 
Increase 

April, 1960 
Increase 

Year to Date, 1961 

Per Capita 

Year to Date, 1960 
Increase 


April, 1961 

March, 1961 
Increase 

April, 1960 
Increase 

Year to Date, 1961 

Per Capita 

Year to Date, 1960 
Increase 


April, 1961 

March, 1961 
Increase 

April, 1960 
Increase 

Year to Date, 1961 

Per Capita 

Year to Date, 1960 
Increase 


Gross Sales 
110,314,414 
117,240,661 

—5.91% 
98,090,335 
12.46% 
435,744,533 
735 
410,482,223 
6.15% 


Gross Sales 
153,556,404 
167,806,921 

—8.49% 
162,390,757 

—5.44% 
606,020,976 
796 
655,000,865 

—7.48% 


Gross Sales 
365,837,689 
481,695,335 

— 24.05% 
397 699,440 
—8.01% 
1,621,783,499 
1049 
1,727,988,146 
—6.15% 


Gross Sales 
205,652,540 
229,836,673 

— 10.52% 
223,712,166 

—8.07% 
846,562,777 
779 
918,230,355 

—7.80% 


Gross Sales 
163,363,764 
177,288,816 

—7.85% 
171,851,752 

—4.94% 
656,669,602 
719 
705,636,219 

—6.94% 


Gross Sales 
1,152,726,471 
1,343,490,687 

— 14.19% 
1,175,298,458 

—1.92% 
4,750,130,830 
969 
5,016,098,327 

—5.30% 


Sales Tax Division—State Comptroller 


Taxes Collected 
957,959 
976,3% 

— 1.89% 
1,000,865 

— 4.29%, 
3,646,162 
6 
3,759,040 

3.00% 


Taxes Collected 
1,760,736 
1,891,765 

— 6.92% 
1,961,769 

— 10.24% 
6,809,443 
9 
7,134,546 

—4.56% 


Taxes Collected 
5,492,976 
6,545,630 

— 16.08% 
5,857,155 
—6.21% 
24,116,081 
15 
22,546,083 
6.96% 


Taxes Collected 
2,945,294 
3,327,240 

— 11.48% 
3,095,276 
— 4.84% 
12,501,229 
11 
12,874,591 
— 2.90% 


Taxes Collected 
2,133,627 
2,345,942 

—9.05% 
2,239,907 
—4.74% 
8,608,302 
9 
8,950,146 
— 3.82% 


Taxes Collected 
14,395,220 
16,277,882 

— 11.59% 
15,034,523 
—4.25% 
59,389,902 
12 
62,073,512 
— 4.32% 














1% 








Trade Calendar 





JULY 

Fla. Assn. of Realtors, 6-21, Hillsboro Hotel, 
Tampa (200). Contact: Jim Campbell, Hillsboro 
Hotel, Tampa. ‘ 

Allied Gasoline Retailers Assn. of Fila., 16-19, 
McAllister Hotel, Miami (250). Contact: William 
Tucker, 208 Guaranty Life Blidg., Jacksonville. 

Rental Service Assn. Annual Convention, 18-22, 
Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale (400-500) 
Contact: Geo. W. Krausman, Best Rental Service, 
1211 N.E. 4th Ave., Ft. Lauderdale. 

Purchasing Agents of Fla., 19-22, Tides Hotel, 
Redington Beach (150). Contact: Jos. J. Mate 
jr. G.E. Co., X-Ray Dept., P. O. Box 11508, St. 
Petersburg. 

Farm Labor Conf. of Fla. Industrial Comm., 
26-29, Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale 
(125). Contact: David S. Searles, P.O. Box 8549, 
Ft. Lauderdale. 


AUGUST 

Fla. Assoc. of Realtors, Education Caravan, 2, 
Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale (300). 
Contact: Norman Chappell, Ft. Lauderdale Board 
of Realtors, 424 N. Federal Hwy., Ft. Lauderdale. 

West Coast Dental Society Summer Conf., 3-6, 
Tampa (200). Contact: James Holdstock, DDS 
President, 422 W. Lafayette St., Tampa. 

General Electric Southeastern Dist., 4-5, Pier 
"66" Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale (100). Contact: Dan 
Shaw, Pier ‘66’ Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale. 

Fla. Magazine Assn., 10-12, The Reef Hotel, 
Clearwater (100). Contact: Irwin E. Douglas, 
c/o Coloramic, P.O. Box 1098, St. Petersburg. 

American Fed. of Mi logical & Lapidary 
Societies-Eastern Region & American Fed. of 
Minerological Societies, 10-13, Municipal Audi- 
torium, Miami (800). Contact: Henry Graves, 
V.P., 3153 N.W. 52nd St., Miami. 

Fla. Assn. of Soil & Water Conservation, Dist. 
Supv., 22-25, Hillsboro Hotel, Tampa (250). 
Contact: Bob Morris, Tampa. 

Fla. Chap. Soil Science of America, 22-25, 
Hillsboro Hotel, Tampa (150). 

Fla. Liquefied Petroleum Gas Assn., 24-26, 
Jacksonville (450). Contact: W. E. Jobson, 
Leesburg. 

S. E. Gift Show, 24-29, Hillsboro Hotel, Tampa 
(250). Contact: James E. Cassel, Delray Beach. 

Southern Mart-Infant’s & Children’s Wear, 26- 
30, McAllister Hotel, Miami (300). Contact: 
C. Schulman, P.O. Box 8124, Atlanta, Ga. 








Publications For. Business 


“The ABC of Industrial Park Develop- 
ment’ by Rollins College Center for 
Practical Politics. Write Rollins College. 
Winter Park. 

“Economic Leaflets” published monthly by 
Bureau of Economic and Business Research 
College of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville. Sent free tc 
Florida residents requesting name on mail- 
ing list. Additional copies 10¢ each. 





Go ° 
Escorted and 
Personally- 
Planned Tours 
* 


Drive Yourself 


EUROPE "" 


(AAA) also offers independent and 
te supervised tours to: 


‘Round the World South America 
Alaska Western U.S. and 
Caribbean Canadian Rockies 
Mexico Hawaii 


See your club for full details 


PENINSULA MOTOR CLUB 
203 Marion St. 
Phone 2-1841 Tampa, Fia. 











“What Will I Be?” 


Boyhood is the atomic age of man. Perpetual mo- 
tion powered by the explosive energy of youth. 


Yet there are times when every boy must be alone, 
for only in solitude can he shape and size his dreams 
to a man’s dimensions. 


What will he be when he grows up? 


Today’s business management, alert and sensitive 
to its public responsibilities, helps answer this vital 
question by creating jobs and opportunities to fit 
constructive boyhood dreams of any size and shape. 
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People ... and Changes 








General Development Corporation has 
made several top executive changes. 
FRANK E. MACKLE, JR., formerly presi- 
dent, was named chairman of the board. 
He succeeds GARDNER COWLES, who 
becomes vice chairman. 

H. A. YOARS, who has served as the 
company’s financial vice president, is now 
president. ALBERT J. FAY is executive 
vice president and WILLIAM UH. 
O’DOWD is secretary-treasurer. 

FREDERICK E. ROACH is now assist- 
ant comptroller and DAVID L. SPRIGLE 
heads the management analysis division of 
General Development’s accounting depart- 
ment. Both were associated with the 
Miami CPA firm of Ring, Mahony & Arner. 


V. B. CASSILLY has been appointed 
assistant manager-sales for Air Reduction 
Sales Company’s Tampa 
District. He will coordi- 
nate sales of Airco prod- 
ucts in Florida and south- 
ern Georgia. 

Cassilly joined Airco as 
sales trainee in 1957, and 
served as salesman in 
Jacksonville until his re- 

q cent appointment. 
CASSILLY Air Reduction Sales 
Company produces and supplies industrial 
gases and welding products. 


GEORGE VICKERY has been appointed 
vice president and a director of J. Robert 
Rowley and Associates, Miami public rela- 
tions agency. Before joining the firm in 
1959, Vickery was publicity director of 
WTV]J in Miami. 


Wometco Enterprises, Inc. has promoted 
BURT TOPPAN to the position of promo- 
tion and_ stockholder relations director. 
Toppan has been public relations and pro- 
motion director of Wometco’s TV station, 
WTVJ, for the past ten years, and will 
continue in this capacity in addition to his 
new appointment. 


WILLIAM F. PRIGGE has been ap- 
pointed assistant vice president of sales and 
services of National Airlines. He was 
previously with American Airlines, where 
he served as assistant vice president in 
charge of passenger service. 


J.G. RABBY has been named district 
sales manager of the Orlando plant of 
Inland Container Corp. He _ succeeds 
OLIVER C. BATEMAN who has retired. 


New president of the Florida Aluminum 
Window and Door Manufacturers Assn. is 
YALE OGRON, owner of Yale Ogron 
Manufacturing Co. of Hialeah. Other offi- 
cers are: W. NORMAN BELL, Bellhouse 
Inc,. of West Palm Beach, first vice presi- 
dent; KENNETH F. HORNER, Nu-Air 
Manufacturing Co., of Tampa, second vice 
president. RONALD L. ALBERT, Hi- 
View Products, of Hialeah, is secretary 
and ALEX MILLER, Daryl! Industries, of 
Miami, is treasurer. 
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MILO M. BRISCO has been named 
president of International Petroleum Co., 
Ltd. of Coral Gables. He succeeds J. K. 
JAMIESON, who resigned to become a 
vice president and director of Humble Oil 
& Refining Co. Brisco formerly served as 
general manager and executive vice presi- 
dent of International. 

ZEB MAYHEW, previously with Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey, was named execu- 
tive vice president. 


The Florida Citrus Commission has 
elected KEY SCALES, of Weirsdale, as its 
chairman. Scales, a commissioner since 
1951, previously served as chairman in 
1957-58. He succeeds J. DAN WRIGHT, 
of Sanford. 

SAM A. BANKS, of Lakeland, succeeds 
TOM SWANN, of Winter Haven, as vice 
chairman. D. BURKE KIBLER III, Lake- 
land, succeeds W. J. STEED, Orlando, as 
commission attorney. 


Union Finance Corp., of Tampa, has 
named W.N. SAUNDERS chairman of 
the board. ROBERT H. MacGILLVRAY, 
former executive vice president, is now 
president. Saunders founded the company 
and has served as president for 22 years. 


BILL MADDOX, president of Maddox 
Business Services’ Tampa office, has been 
appointed vice president of National Food 
Service for its branch offices in Hillsbor- 
ough and Pinellas counties. National Food 
Service has headquarters in Winter Park. 


THOMAS HAGGARD has been named 
executive vice president of Leyshon Asso- 
ciates, Miami public relations firm. He 
succeeds GEORGE E. PICKARD, who is 
deceased. Haggard has sold his interest 
in his Hialeah firm of Haggard & Marchner 
to his former partner, RUSS MARCHNER. 


B. N. “SID” HALL, formerly director of 
the Greater Tampa Chamber of Commerce, 
has been appointed exec- 
utive secretary of the 
Florida State Dental So- 
ciety. He is also business 
manager of the journal of 
the society. 

Hall takes the place of 
Dr. HAL E. LEYLAND, 
who has returned to pri- 
vate practice. The so- 
HALL ciety has headquarters in 

Tampa. 


CLYDE F. REED, of Jacksonville, has 
been promoted to branch manager of the 
Florida district of the Phelps Dodge Cop- 
per Products Corp. Reed will have head- 
quarters at the company’s Florida mill 
depot in Tampa and will be in charge of 
sales of electrical distributors and utilities 
in the state. 


Trak Microwave Corp. of Tampa, has 
appointed HENRI T. PICHAL senior staff 
engineer. Pichal was previously project 
and staff engineer at Electronic Communi- 
cations, Inc., of St. Petersburg. 


ALLEN EWING, president of the Allen 
Ewing Co., has been elected president of 
the newly formed Financial Analyst Soci- 
ety of Jacksonville. Other officers are: 
ANDERS MYHR, a vice president of Gulf 
Life Insurance Co., vice president; W. A, 
VERLANDER, executive vice president of 
American Heritage Life Insurance Co,, 
secretary; and ERNEST ALLEN, vice 
president of the Barnett National Bank, 
treasurer. 

The organization, one of 23 societies 
throughout the U.S., was formed to es- 
tablish and maintain a high standard of 
professional ethics among security ana- 
lysts. 


M.H. KANTZLER has been named 
assistant to the president of the City 
Gas Company of Florida. 
Kantzler, a certified pub- 
lic accountant, has spe- 
cialized in gas utilities 
financial activities for the 
past 15 years. 

Other administrative 
changes follow the retire- 
ment of SAM F. DAN- 
IELS, former chairman of 
the board of the Dade 


KANTZLER 
and Broward counties utilities firm. SYD- 
NEY LANGER has been elected chairman 
of the board but will continue also as 
president of the firm. 


E.W. KAVANAUGH has resigned as 
secretary-treasurer of Winn-Dixie Stores, 
Inc. to enter the investment business. He 
will remain with the firm on a consulta- 
tive basis. 

Several other changes in management 
have been made. P. F. ARNALL, assistant 
secretary-treasurer for the past 15 years, 
becomes treasurer, and J. SHEPARD 
BRYAN, JR. is secretary. R.J. HEAD is 
controller and ROBERT D. DAVIS is 


assistant secretary and treasurer. 


The Winter Park Telephone Company 
has appointed FORREST R. McPHER- 
SON assistant treasurer. McPherson joined 
the company in 1957 as an assistant ac- 
countant. 


LESTER D. BRENNAN has _ been 
named vice president in charge of sales 
for Bentley-Gray Dry Goods Co. The 
wholesale distributors have offices in 
Tampa and Miami. Brennan, who has 
been with the firm since 1955 in sales, 
merchandising and managerial capacities, 
will have offices in Tampa. 


CHARLES P. BYINGTON, former ac- 
count executive at Henry Quednau, Inc., of 
Tampa, and WILLIAM E. REED, former 
creative director, have opened Byington- 
Reed, Inc., advertising agency in Tampa. 

Byington, has also been associated with 
the Tribune Company of Tampa, and Reed 
with television station WTVJ in Miami. 
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ROBERT E. HALLMAN has been ap- 
pointed vice president and general mana- 
ger of the Baltimore and Tampa plants of 
Columbia Paper Products Corp. Hallman 
will have headquarters in Tampa. WAL- 
TER A. GEIGER, JR. was promoted to 
assistant secretary and treasurer for the 


firm. 


JOHN A. LYDEN, JR. has been named 
manager of development and manufactur- 
ing at Systems, Inc., of Orlando. He joined 
Systems in 1958 and was a development 
engineer supervisor prior to his promotion. 


Superior Water Purifier Co., of Hialeah, 
has appointed FRANK A. MURPHY na- 
tional marketing manager for the company’s 
new pure water system. He will direct 
national distribution and sales. 


The Wackenhut Corp., national security 
and investigative organization has named 
ROBERT E. CLIFT, of Coral Gables, di- 
rector of the guard forces division. He 
will headquarter at the firm’s Coral Gable 
offices. 





New Steel Drums of all types—tight 
head or full open head—black steel 
or galvanized—lined or unlined— 
with fast, dependable service to 
YOUR plant. 


FLORIDA DRUM 
COMPANY, INC. 


Pensacola, Florida 
P. 0. Box 1951 Phone: HEmiock 8-7521 








EARN $7,500 per year on a part time 
basis—full time men and women 
earn much more selling better known, 
quality MUTUAL FUNDS .. . the 
exciting, mew multi-billion dollar 
industry. You are invited to a 
Demonstration-Explanatory meeting. 
Phone for appointment. 


See Fu adv. page 27 this issue. 








We have top-rated clients who 
need personnel with or without 
capital. 


JACK KIMBALL ASSOCIATES, 
INC 


Management Consultants 


617 Stovall Professional Bidg. 
Tampa, Fla. Phone 20084 














INDUSTRIAL ® AERIAL © ADVERTISING 






SANDY |GANDY 


238 E. Davis Blvd. © Tampa, Fila. 





Former U.S. Senator HARRY P. CAIN 
has been named vice president in charge 
of advertising for First Federal Savings 
and Loan Association of Miami. 


L.B. ALEXANDER, of Tampa, has 
been named master of the north and south 
Florida divisions of the Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad. He will have offices in Jackson- 
ville. Alexander succeeds F. B. CLARK, 
of Tampa, who has retired. 


G. TOM BAILEY, JR., of Miami, presi- 
dent of Bailey’s Lumber Yards, has been 
elected a director of Flor- 
ida Lumber and Building 
Material Dealer's Asso- 
ciation. He will represent 
district seven, which ex- 
tends from Pompano to 
Key West. Fifteen di- 
rectors head the lumber 
and building material 
association, which has 
central offices in Orlando. 





BAILEY 


JOHN L. NEWELL has been appointed 
general sales manager of MacLeod Instru- 
ment Corp. of Fort. Lauderdale. Newell 
was previously associated with the Link 
Division of General Precision, Inc. 


RAYMOND D. WELCH, former nuclear 
project engineer for Tampa Electric Co., 
has been promoted to assistant general 
engineer. Welch, who joined the company 
in 1948, has been supervising activities of 
Tampa Electric’s nuclear power plant pro- 
ject, which was terminated in June. 


Sperry Microwave Electronics Co., 
Clearwater-based division of the Sperry 
Rand Corp., has promoted J. H. LEUT- 
WILER to division manager. E. J. VEN- 
AGLIA, former division manager, has been 
appointed manager of a new project ac- 
quired by the company for the U.S. Air 
Force. 


Richard Bertram & Co., Miami yacht 
brokerage and insurance fiirm, has named 
A. RULON MANSFIELD, JR. president. 
He was previously assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Milton Point Shipyard in 
Rye, N.Y. 


American Cyanamid Company has 
named Dr. FREDERICK DETORO group 
leader in the chemical development section 
of its Santa Rosa plant. Detoro transferred 
to Pensacola from the company’s research 
division in Stamford, Conn. 


WILLIAM A. ROPER has been named 
sales manager of Mary Carter Paint Co., 
of Tampa and New York. Roper, who will 
have headquarters at the firm’s Tampa 
offices, will direct activities of sales super- 
visors and company store sales personnel 
for the firm’s retail paint establishments. 


SeaView Industries, Inc., of Miami, has 
named ALAN E. GREENFIELD secretary 
of the corporation. He was formerly asso- 
ciated with the Miami law firm of More- 
head, Forrest, Gotthardt, Greenfield & 
Greenberg. 
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Insurance Brokers 
* Estate Analysis 
* Pension Plans 
* Business Planning 














Small town business... 

Our organization is devoted to developing 
and promoting small towns and small business. 
After surveying your business or town we 
make down to earth recommendations based 
on survey results and our many years in the 
small town business field. Ask for a copy of 

our monthly publication, “Small Town 
Business Tips.” 


[ James D. Bruner, Florida director 
JON STEWART SERVICES 


Box 512 Gulf Breeze, Fla. 








HEART OF FLORIDA 


Choice commercial and_ industrial 
location just two miles south of 
Belleview 12 miles south of Ocala 
fronting on 4-lane Highway 441-27. 


BELLEVIEW ACRES, INC. 
Box 467 CHerry 5-2601 
Belleview, Fla. 








Manutacturers representative 
with related lines to handle 
roll form equipment for fast 
growing manufacturer. Write 


John Liner, 
Florida Industries, Inc., 
P.O. Box #15175, 
Tampa, Florida 








INVESTIGATE 


the profitable advantages of having your 
sales messages smoothly written at nomi- 
nal fees. Add a copywriter to your staff 
— but not to your payroll! Folders, bro- 
chures, catalogs, company histories, etc. 
Consumer and industrial. Phone 65-3512 
or write: Copy Service, 3615 East Tampa 
Circle, Tampa 9, Florida. 








An office for you... 
In TAMPA 


We have complete office facilities and 
secretarial help for your company’s use 
in Tampa. We can provide office space, 
conference room, typing, phone service, 
appointment and reservation service, 
dictating equipment, duplicating, notary 
public, etc. Phone 8-0294 or write us. 


A-Z BUSINESS SERVICE 


3969 Henderson Bivd.—442 W. Lafayette 
RE 7-5914 Tampa RE 7-5917 
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New Industries & Expansions 





APALACHICOLA 
FLORIDA SEAFOOD CANNING 
CORP.—President: Alvin Holmes. 
Product: canned seafood. Est. Produc- 
tion Date: August 1961. Est. No. 
- Employed: 150-200. Cost: $500,000. 
ARCHER 
FIREPROOF PRODUCTS, INC.— 
President: Don R. Williams. Product: 
fireproof roof decking for building. Est. 
Production Date: August 1961. Bldg. 
Size: 40,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 
35. Cost: $250,000. 
BARTOW 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & 
CHEMICAL CORP. (exp.)—Product: 
diammonium phosphate. Cost: $3,800,- 


000. 

BOCA RATON 
BEDE AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENT 
INC.—President: James A. Bede. Prod- 
uct: oS aircraft. Bldg. Size: 
500,000 ft. 

B-LINE "PLASTICS (exp. )—Address: 
Boca Raton. President: William M. 
Betts. Product: custom built fiberglass 
products. Bldg. Size: 4,000 sq. ft. Est. 
No. Employed: 26-33. 

BELLE GLADE 
CUBAN-AMERICAN SUGAR CORP. 
—President: Claude E. Wiley. Product: 
sugar mill. Est. Production Date: Oct. 


1961. Est. No. Employed: 100. Cost: 
$2.5 million. 

BRADENTON 
CONSOLIDATED SOUTHERN 


ELECTRIC OF BRADENTON—Ad- 
dress: 1041 9th St. W. Est. Production 
Date: June 1961. Est. No. Employed: 
12. 
BROOKER 

FLORIDA HYDROCARBONS CO.— 
President: W.J. Bowen. Product: bu- 
tane, propane gas. Est. Production 
Date: Spring 1962. Est. No. Employed: 


25. Cost: $7 million. Est. Payroll: 
$200,000 annual. 

CLEARWATER 
DECKS, INC.—Address: Clearwater 


Industrial Park. Mgr.: Wm. Gottschalk. 
Purchasing Agent: Wm. Gottschalk. 
Product: roof decking compound. Est. 
Production Date: August, 1961. Bldg. 
Size: 5,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 
25. 
COCOA BEACH 

CRYSLER CORP. (exp.) — Product: 
research and testing of missles and 
components. Est. Production Date: 
Jan. 1961. Est. No. Employed: 400-500 


CORAL GABLES 
SPECTRON ELECTRONICS — Ad- 
dress: 217 Palermo Ave. Gen Mgr.: 
Tom M. Redman. Product: translation 
equipment, t.v. broadcast equipment, 
synchronizing generators. Bldg. Size: 
5,500 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 10. 

DAVENPORT 
AMERICAN SPECIALTIES, INC.— 
President: Maynard Estey. Product: 
mechanically driven couplings and 
pumps for food and citrus industry. 
Est. Production Date: June 1961. Bldg. 
Size: 4,800 sq. ft 

DELAND 
CABINETS, INC. (BRANCH OF AIR 
CONTROL PROD. )—Address: Munici- 
pal Airport. Gen. Mgr.: Fred Davies. 
Product: jalousie doors. Est. Production 
Date: June 1961. Bldg. Size: 150,000 
sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 35. 
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PRODUCTION PRODUCTS CO.—Ad- 
dress: Municipal Airport. Gen. Megr.: 
Lee Nichols. Product: boat trailers and 
light metal fabrication. Est. Production 
Date: April 1961. Bldg. Size: 4,416 
sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 17. 
ROEHR PRODUCTS CO. (exp.)— 
Address: Highway 92. President: Z. M. 
Roehr. Product: disposable hypodermic 
needles and syringes. Est. Production 
Date: April 1961. Est. No. Employed: 
50. Cost: $1.5 million. 
TEMPROMATIC CORP. (exp.) — 
President: Robert C. Dukes. Product: 
heat pumps. Est. No. Employed: 30. 

FERNANDINA BEACH 
RAYONIER CO., INC. (exp.)—Megr.: 
B. L. Rauschert. Product: pilot plant 
for alkali-soluble cellulose. Est. Pro- 
duction Date: 1961. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 12. Cost: $250,000. 

FT. LAUDERDALE 
AUTOMOTIVE AIR CONDITIONING 
INC.—Product: automobile air condi- 
tioners. Est. Production Date: May 


1961 
LEC REFRIGERATION, INC.—Ad- 
Product: 


dress: 224 S.W. 25th St. 
marine refrigerators. 
SYSTEMS ENGINEERING LABORA- 
TORIES—President: William W. Dodg- 
son Jr. Product: custom designed data 
systems. Est. Production Date: March 
1961. Bldg. Size: 3,200 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 16. 

GAINESVILLE 
THE CROM CORP.—Address: Archer 
Rd. Product: prestressed tanks. Est. 
Production Date: May 1961. Est. No. 
Employed: 50. Cost: $32,000. 

HIGH SPRINGS 
CARLON PRODUCTS CORP. (exp. ) 
—Pit. Mgr.: Bill Simko. ‘Product: plas- 
tics plant. Est. No. Employed: 45. 

HIALEAH 
ANIMAL BY-PRODUCTS PROCES- 
SING CORP.—Address: 2498 W. 3rd 
Court. President: Sam Gillespie. Prod- 
uct: age inedible grease and = 
low. Bldg. o 2,000 sq. ft. Est. 
Employed: 
B& 7. CASUALS—Address: 4570 E. 10 
Court. Owner: Benny Malver. Product: 
ladies’ sandals. Bldg. Size: 2,000 sq. ft. 
Est. No. Employed: 10. 
BRUCE-BILT BOATS—Address: 4715 
E. 10th Court. Ptnr.: Bruce Harry. 
Product: yacht furniture, custom boats. 
Bldg. Size: 3,600 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 6. 
CHARAVELLI SHOE CORP.—Gen. 
Mgr.: Charles G. Levine. Product: 
children’s and ladies’ shoes. Est. Pro- 
duction Date: 1961. Bldg. Size: 3,400 
sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 50. 
DAD’S OLD-FASHIONED ROOT 
BEER—Address: 1051 E. 23rd _ St. 
President: Barney Berns. Product: 
bottled soft drinks. Bldg. Size: 6,000 
sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 7. 
DUCOR INDUSTRIES—Address: 141 
W. 24th St. Hialeah. President: Ray- 
mond Ducorsky. Product: fiberglass 
outdoor furniture. Bldg. Size: 5,000 sq, 
ft. Est. No. Employed: 8. 
FINESSE KITCHENS, INC.—Address: 
879 S. E. 9th Court. V. Pres.: David 
Lovett. Product: formica cabinets. 
Bldg. Size: 2,000 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 6. 
GENERAL ALUMINUM FABRICA- 
TORS, INC. (exp.) — President: J. 


—$—$——$—. 


Carmel. Product: windows. Est. Pro. 
duction Date: July 1961. Bldg. Size: 
20,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 30, 
MAGNESIUM CO. OF AMERICA 
(exp.)—President: Mr. Christiansen, 
Product: metal fabrication. Est. Pro- 
duction Date: March 1961. Bldg. Size: 
85,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 35, 
PAN-NATIONAL FENCE MFG. CO, 
INC.—4335 E. 11 Ave. President: Jack 
Long. Product: chain link fencing, 
Bldg. Size: 12,000 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 20. 

PREMCO CORP.—Address: 1063 &, 
27 St. President: Kenneth Bunyard, 
Product: precision metal parts, tools 
and dies, automation machinery. Bldg. 
Size: 7,200 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 
5. 


QUILTING SERVICE INC.—Address; 
6871 N. W. 37 Court. President: Wil- 
liam Weitz. Product: bedspreads. 
Bldg. Size: 5,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 20. 
RONALD DIECASTING & ENGI- 
NEERING CO.—Address: 575 E. 10th 
Ave. Bldg. C. President: Phil Revitz. 
Product: die casting window operators, 
Bldg. Size: 30,000 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 60. 
SEALY MATTRESS CO.—Address: 
601 W. 20th St. Exec. V. Pres.: Ed- 
ward M. Salomon, Jr. Product: mat- 
tresses, box springs. Est. Production 
Date: March 1961. Bldg. Size: 25,000 
sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 6. 
SOUTHLAND ALUMINUM SCREEN 
INC.—Address: 4386 E. 10th Lane. 
President: Wallace Hayes. Product: 
aluminum screen enclosures. Bldg. Size: 
3,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 7 
HOLLYWOOD 
J. W. BAYLEY & SON, INC.—Address: 
13505, 30th Ave. Ch. of Board: H.F. 
Bayley. Product: uniforms. Est. Pro- 
duction Date: March 1961. Bldg. Size: 
10,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 50. 
Cost: $57,000. 
HOLLYWOOD MICA—Address: 1505 
South 30th Ave. Partners: Sam Ran- 
puti- Joe Ramputi- Vince DeFilippo. 
Product: mica kitchens-home and store 


mica furniture. Est. Production Date: 


April 1961. Bldg. Size: 5000 sq. ft. 
No. Employed: 6. 
NATIONAL BAKERS _ SERVICES, 


INC.—Address: 2227 N. Federal High- 
way. President: Mrs. E. R. Hansberry. 
Product: baker’s franchise formulas and 
diet products. Est. Production Date: 
May 1961. Bldg. Size: 6500 sq. ft. 
No. Employed: 20. 

NEW YORK BRASSIERE CO.—Presi- 
dent: Sidney Sugarman. Product: bras- 
sieres and foundation garments. Est. 
Production Date: April 1961. Bldg. 
Size: 6,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 


50. 
U.S. ALUMINUM PRODUCTS CORP. 
& U.S. ALUMINUM WINDOWS 


CORP. (exp. )—President: C. F. Hayes. 
Product: siiiaion windows, doors. Est. 
Production Date: May 1961. Bldg. 
Size: 35,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 
20. 

VALARIE OF HOLLYWOOD—Ad- 
dress: 513 So. 21st Ave. Owner: V. V. 
Valarie. Product: women’s sportswear. 
Est. Production Date: Jan. 1961. Bld i 
Size: 1200 sq. ft. Est. No. Employe 
10. 
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JACKSONVILLE 
CRANE SUPPLY CO. (exp.)—Ad- 
dress: Dennis St. Product: te ee 
Est. Production Date: July 1961. Bldg. 
Size: 140,000 sq. ft. 
JAXCO JETRONICS CORP. DIV. 
OF TEMPERATURE, ENGINEERING 
CORP.—Product: military and com- 
mercial aircraft equipment. Bldg. Size: 
20,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 40. 
MAXWELL HOUSE DIV. OF GEN- 
ERAL FOODS (exp. )—Product: roast- 
ing and packaging coffee. 
WINN-DIXIE (exp.)—President: R. F. 
Prahl. Product: baked goods. Est. 
Production Date: May, 1961. Est. No. 
Employed: 9 add'l. Cost: $250,000 


(exp.). 
WINN-DIXIE INC.—Address: Edge- 
wood Court. Vice Pres.: Bert L. 
Thomas. Product: powdered and liquid 
detergents. Est. Production Date: Octo- 
ber 1961. Bldg. Size: 22,000 sq. ft. 
Cost: $250,000. 

JACKSONVILLE BEACH 
DUVERRE OF FLORIDA, INC.—Ad- 
dress: Levy Road. Product: plastic 
pipes, tanks, similar products used in 
pulp mills and chemical plants. Bldg 
Size: 6,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed, 


35. 

LAKELAND 
KRAFT FOODS (exp.)—Gen. Megr.: 
Charles H. Stein. Product: citrus salad. 
Est. Production Date: 1961. Cost: $3 
million. 

LARGO 


FLORIDA WATER SOFTENER CO. 
—2132 Pine Forest Road. President: 
Ralph Liedberg. Product: water soften- 
ers. Est. Production Date: May 1961. 
LONGWOOD 
ALLEN’S CABINETS—Address: E. 
Lake Ave. President: Allen Harvell. 
Product: cabinet-type furniture. Est. 
Production Date: July 1961. Bldg. 
Size: 10,200 sq. ft. Est..No. Employed: 
20. 
MIAMI 

AERODEX, INC. OF MIAMI (exp. )— 
President: Raymond Tonks. Product: 
jet engine overhaul. Est. Production 
Date: 1961. Est. No. Employed: 300. 
AIR CONTROL PRODUCTS, INC. 
(exp.)—President: Henry A. Keller. 
Product: windows, doors, kitchen equip- 
ment, chairs, shower enclosures, car- 
peting. Est. Production Date: Oct. 
1961. Bldg. Size: 180,000 sq. ft. Cost: 
$1 million. 

AMERICAN PAPER MFG. CO., INC. 


—Address 7070 N. W. 35 Ave. Presi- 
dent: E.H. Jones. Product: paper 
products. Bldg. Size: 8,000 sq. ft. Est. 


No. Employed: 8. 

CENTRAL NEON CORP.—Address: 
2093 S. W. 67th Ave. President: R. M. 
Christensen. Product: signs. Bldg. 
_ 1,875 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 


EASTERN AIR LINES & DADE 
COUNTY PORT AUTHORITY—Ad- 
dress Miami International Airport. 
Product: jet overhaul base. Est. Pro- 
duction Date: December 1962. Bldg. 
Size: 400,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 1,000-2,000. Cost: $16 mil- 


on. 
HOME MILK PRODUCERS ASSN. 


(exp.)—Mgr.: William Bridges. Prod- 
uct: ice cream. Est. No. Employed: 
90. Cost: $250,000 


KAYCOR DRESS CORP.—Address: 
127 N. W. 2nd St. President: Ben Kay. 
Product: ladies’ dresses. Bldg. Size: 
7,500 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 25 

MODERNAGE FURNITURE (exp.) 


—Address: N.W. 13th Ave. & Pal- 
metto Expressway. President: Martin 
H. Feinman. uct: furniture. Est. 
Production rg Fall 1961. Bldg. Size: 


280,000 sq. ft. 
NOVELTEX—Address: 326 N. W. 8th 
Ave. Owner: Dimis A. Naratos. Prod- 
a lucite novelties. Bldg. Size: 5,000 
ft. Est. No. Employed: 12. 
PERKINS MARINE PLAMP & HARD- 
WARE CORP.—Address: 16490 N. W. 
13th Ave. President: Louis E. Perkins. 
Product: marine lamps and hardware. 
Est. Production Date: April 1961. Bld 
Size: 80,000 sq. ft. Est. No. leasbaped. 
150. 
ROBERT E. HOOSE, INC.—Address: 
3845 N.W. 25th St. President: R. E. 
Hoose. Product: parts for Douglas type 
commercial aircraft. Bldg. Size: 7,000 
sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 12. 
SPORTSMANS PRODUCTS, 
Address: 2460 N. W. 78 St. President: 
G.H. Kaiser. Product: marine boat 
seats, tops, plexiglass molding. Bldg. 
Size: 2,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 


INC.— 


9. 
SQUALL KING MANUFACTURING 
CORP.—President: Lenwell J. Bivins. 
Product: fiberglass boats. Est. Produc- 
tion Date: Feb. 1961. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 57. 
STABL SOIL CORP.—Address: 3566 
N.W. 32 St. President: Athanasios C. 
Karras. Product: plastic bituminous 
material. Bldg. Size: 10,000 sq. ft. Est. 
No. Employed: 5. 
TRUMIX MFG. CO. OF FLORIDA— 
Address: 2149 N.W. 10 Ave. President: 
Thomas J. Clarke. Product: admix for 
cement. Bldg. Size: 700 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 3. 
V. A. METAL PRODUCTS INC.—Ad- 
dress: 3708 N.W. 50 St. President: 
Vincent A. Infantino. Product: screw 
machine products, metal stamping. 
Bldg. Size: 2,500 sq. ft. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 3. 

NORTH MIAMI BEACH 
NATIONAL SCALE CO.— Owner: 
Lloyd P. Langevin. Product: national 
counting and weighing scales. Bldg. 
Size: 4,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 
7 


OKEECHOBEE 
ACE TRUSS & HARDWARE CO.— 
President: William A. Reid. Product: 
wooden roof trusses and metal plates. 
Est. Production Date: 1961. Est. No. 
Employed: 150. Cost: $350,000. Est. 
Payroll: $18,000 weekly. 

ORLANDO 
ELECTRONIC CRYSTALS 
Address: 1604 W. Smith St. 
Sidney M. Kaplan. Product: 
quartz crystals. 
PEPSI-COLA BOTTLING CO.—Prod- 
uct: bottled soft drinks. Est. Production 
Date: March 1961. Bldg. Size: 37,000 


INC.— 
President: 
premium 


sq. ft. 
WINDER AIRCRAFT CORP. (exp.)— 
President: J.T. Henry. Product: elec- 
tronics. Est. Production Date: Feb. 
1961. Est. No. Employed: 30. 

PACE 
AMERICAN CYANAMID CO. (exp.) 
—Pit. M R. B. Latimer. Product: 
acrylic el Est Production Date: 
1961. Cost: $1 million. 

PAHOKEE 
OSCEOLA FARMS CO., VERMILIAN 
SUGAR MILL—Product: sugar mill. 
Est. Production Date: October 1961. 
Est. No. Employed: 165. Cost: $3.5 
million. 

PALM BEACH 
FLORIDA EAST COAST BOTTLING 


INC.—Address: Palm Beach Gardens 
Industrial Park. President: Albert Law 
Jr. Product: bottled soft drinks. Est. 
Production Date: 1961. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 40. 
PANAMA CITY 
GULF POWER CO. (exp. )—President: 
Lansing Smith. Product: electric gen- 
erating plant. Est. Production Date: 
Spring 1964. Cost: $20 million. 
PENSACOLA 
ARMSTRONG CORK CO. (exp.)— 
Plant Mgr.: E.N. Lee. Product: min- 
eral fiber acoustical products. Est. No. 
Employed: 47. 
PERRY 
COASTAL TIMBER LAND & PULP 
CORP.—President: Finley McMillan. 
Product: hardboard, insulation board, 
ceiltile. Est. Production Date: 1962. 
Bldg. Size: 85,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 100. Cost: $4 million. 
PLANT CITY 
HAMEETON INDUSTRIES—Address: 
Industrial Park. President: Raymond 
Hameeton. Product: solar water heat- 
ers. Est. No. Employed: 30. 
SARASOTA 
DIVERSITIES, INC.—Address: 
way Industrial Park. President: John 
Mason. Product: electronics mfg. Est. 
Production Date: May 1961. Bldg. Size: 
42,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 100. 
ST. PETERSBURG 
AERO PRECISION PRODUCTS 
CORP.—Address: Tyrone Blvd. Presi- 
dent: Anthony J. Maiocchi. Product: 
electronic generators, transducerized 
tanks, gyros, spin motors, ultrasonic 
systems, missile components. Est. Pro- 
duction Date: May 1961. Bldg. Size: 
7,500 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 60. 
Cost: $250,000. 
TRI-POINT INDUSTRIES—Address: 
73rd St. N. President: Sal Mulay. 
Product: “Teflon” plastics. Est. Produc- 


Fair- 


tion Date: July 1961. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 25. Cost: $100,000 
TAMPA 


C & E MYERS WAREHOUSING 
CORP.—Address: West Hillsborough 
Terminal Industrial Park. President: 
Charles H. Myers. Product: preparing 
cars for retail delivery. Est. Produc- 
tion Date: July 1961. Cost: $100,000. 
CONTINENTAL CAN CO. (exp).— 
Address: 1601 39th St. Div. Head: 
Orren R. McJunkins. Product: southern 
metal div. Est. Production Date: May 


1961. 
McGRAW EDISON—Address: Tampa 
Industrial Park. President: F.H. Plank. 
Product: transformers used on_ utility 
poles. Est. Production Date: Dec. 1961. 
Bldg. Size: 100,000 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 150-200. Cost: $2 million. 
Est. Payroll: $1 million annual. 
NATIONAL GYPSUM CO.—Address: 
Port Tampa. Chm. of Board: Melvin 
H. Baker. 

TARPON SPRINGS 
THE TANSEY CO.—President: 
Tansey. Product: steel doors and par- 
titions. Est. Production Date: 1961. 
Est. No. Employed: 50. 

VERO BEACH 
PRECISION SCIENTIFIC CO.—Ad- 
dress: South Dixie Ave. Industrial Park. 
Product: laboratory items, jet-powered 
boats. Est. Production Date: 1962. 
Bldg. Size: 30,000 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 300. 

WEST PALM BEACH 
NORTH ATLANTIC KENAF INTER- 
NATIONAL CORP.—President: Joseph 
F. Dryer, a Product: seed machinery 
and fiber for kenaf industry. 
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WHO WON THE BATTLE? An explosive behind-the- 


scenes compromise in the dying hours of the 1961 
session of the Florida Legislature permitted Gov. 
Farris Bryant to keep his pledge of no new taxes, 
gave teachers a $200 across the board pay raise to 
cost $18 million plus a $4 million merit pay plan, and 
gave state employes a pay raise. A record $768.7 mil- 
lion general appropriations bill was shoved through 
just in time to avoid extending the 60-day lawmaking 
hassle. 


GOV. BRYANT AND THE STATE CABINET have 


made Florida’s first unified request to Congress for a 
bigger share of federal waterways and flood control 
funds. It followed a direct appeal by Secretary of 
State Tom Adams to the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress to join Florida in its effort to build a 
$200 million cross-state canal. 

The Kennedy budget earmarks $195,000 to com- 
plete planning of the canal, but Florida officials 
sought an additional $800,000 to begin actual con- 
struction. Emphasis was placed on the canal as a 
link between the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of 
Mexico for transportation of missiles from interior to 
Cape Canaveral launch pads, and to provide a shel- 
tered inland system in case of a disastrous wartime 
deficiency in petroleum transport. 

A new Florida law redesignates the Florida Ship 
Canal Authority as the Canal Authority of Florida 
and gives it jurisdiction over the cross-state barge 
canal, the proposed Sanford-Titusville canal, the At- 
lantic Intercoastal Waterway and the proposed exten- 
sion of the Intracoastal Waterway from St. Marks to 
Tampa. Headquarters will be in Tallahassee. 


GOV. BRYANT HAS A SECRET plan for dealing with 


threatened mob violence. This was revealed about 
the time the Legislature was enacting a law which 
permits state troopers and city commissioners to dis- 
perse riotous crowds. Previously, only the mayor had 
such authority. The measure was rushed to passage 
in the wake of rioting which erupted around Freedom 
Riders in Alabama. A. Leon Lowry, president of the 
Florida NAACP, predicted Tallahassee will be the 
center of a civil rights push this summer. 


TEACHING COMMUNISM IN THE SCHOOLS with- 


out strict controls would make the Communists jump 
for joy, said a delegate to the Florida Federated Wo- 
man’s Clubs convention in Miami. The group de- 
nounced the proposal by resolution only to learn it 
had already been passed by the Legislature in Tal- 
lahassee : 


IT WOULD DILUTE THE CITRUS advertising pro- 


gram, say some members of the industry in arguing 
against Gov. Bryant’s proposal to promote citrus and 
Florida together. They are all for other state agen- 
cies promoting citrus in their advertising but contend 
it wouldn’t work in reverse. 

Under a new state law, effective July 1, a driver 
license cannot be lifted by the Department of Public 
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Safety except on conviction of causing an accident 
resulting in death or injury of another or property 
damage in excess of $50. Under other new legisla. 
tion, two-year driver licenses will be issued during 
the birth month of the applicant, and will cost an 
extra 25 cents a year to finance driver training. Still 
another new measure requires a driver to report to 
police any accident resulting in property damage in 
excess of $50. The old law required an accident re- 
port only in case of injury or death. 


THE SOUTHERN INTERSTATE NUCLEAR BOARD, 


first agency of its kind in the United States, has been 
signed into existence by Gov. Farris Bryant. By 
making Florida a member, authorized by the 196] 
Legislature, he completed the seven-state compact. 
Other members are Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Tennessee, Texas and South Carolina. Other areas 
are rushing to form similar compacts. Dedicated to 
public and private effort in developing peaceful uses 
for nuclear energy in industry, agriculture, medicine 
and research, the compact stemmed from a move that 
began in the 1956 Southern Governors Conference. 


FLORIDA SCHOOLS ARE A REFUGE FOR PRAC- 


TICING HOMOSEXUALS, the Legislature’s interim 
investigating committee charged in its recent report. 
The committee gave these reasons: (1) school ad- 
ministrators close their eyes, unable or unwilling to 
cope with the problem; (2) when culprits are caught 
they are not prosecuted but are permitted to resign 
and move on to teach in another Florida county with- 
out any inquiry as to why their previous employment 
was terminated. Armed with a $75,000 appropriation 
and a two-year extension of its life, the committee 
continues its probe. 


ITS NOT A NURSING HOME, Gov. Bryant said of 


the state mental hospital at Chattahoochee, revealing 
he had asked the attorney general for ways to require 
families to assume responsibility for elderly patients 
who have been abandoned there. He said charges of 
patient mistreatment were substantiated and condi- 
tions will be improved. The Legislature set up a 
special committee to study Florida’s mental institu- 
tions during the next two years. 


UP TO TEN INVESTIGATORS outside the job se- 


curity program have been authorized by the Merit 
System Council for the State Road Department. Its 
staff of four investigators was scheduled to be in- 
creased by one or two, initially. They are subject to 
call by the Governor as members of the adminis- 
trative investigating division which he created to 
probe not only road but other state agencies. 


PAY RAISES FOR TEN THOUSAND state employes 


of merit system agencies on July 1 were made pos- 
sible by the general appropriations act of the 1961 
Legislature. The salary increase amounts to about five 
per cent. A similar amount was earmarked for non- 
merit system agencies, department heads to determine 
distribution. 
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More Presidents* Read 
FLORIDA TREND Than 
Any Florida Publication 


*of companies grossing over $250,000 




















B, almost any yardstick FLORIDA 

TREND can top any Florida publication, 
including daily newspapers, in major executive 
circulation. This is simply because 65 per 

A - cent of all TREND subscriptions go to 
| the top executive in the company. 





When we say “circulation” 

we mean paid subscriptions bought for 

$5 each and audited by the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, the most respected national 
auditing bureau in America. 


We'd like for you to drop in our 

circulation department and inspect our 

files, city by city. But if this is impossible write 
us for CIRCULATION PACKAGE which 
will give you an extensive and 
comprehensive look at TREND’s 
executive readership, Write 
P.O. Box 150, Tampa. 








Modern Products Deserve Modern Packaging 


Plastic packaging is as modern as day after tomorrow! If you make a product — liquid, 
cream or powder — that needs to be packaged, then you should investigate the complete 
range of low, medium, or high-density blow-molded polyethelene bottles, jars and packages 
by Florida Plastics. There’s more eye appeal, thus more buy appeal, in plastic packaging. 


They can be made in any shape, design or color, to suit your need — to fit your specifica- 
tions, and at prices competitive with other materials. 
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For flexible or semi-rigid plastic bottles and packaging . . .- extremely light in weight 
but tough and durable as they come . you can rely on POLY-GUARD blow-molded 
bottles by Florida Plastics. They can’t scratch — they won't discolor, rust, break or 
corrode. We can supply a large variety of stock bottles in standard shapes, sizes or 
colors. Or let us show you how little it costs to make up a special distinctive package 
design especially for you. 
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Investigate: Custom Molding 
Check with us on complete custom molding — either injection 
or blow molding. We can mold anything in plastic — from 


your dies — or make up special dies in our own design and 


If you have a packaging 
problem call our represen- 

die department. We'll work with you on your product plan- tative today! 

ning, without cost or obligation. 


FLORIDA PLASTICS, Inc. 
PALMETTO, FLORIDA 


Where Plastic Package Design is an Advanced Art” 





